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Officers of an Enterprising New Jersey Pomona Grange 


New Jersey Patrons of husbandry are accomplishing a vast amount of good in a quiet way by following out 
the objects of the order. There have been but 125 granges organized in the state since the introduction of the order 
in New Jersey in ’71. Of this number 53 are in active working order at the present time, being scattered from one 
end of the state to the other. The head and inspiring strength of the order is located in Hunterdon Co where Patrons, 
through co-operative effort, are securing great good in an educational, social, fraternal and business way. The 
members of Hunterdon Co Pomona have for years been developing their co-operative trading arrangements so _ that 
to-day a great saving is made to the membership by pooling orders and trading together. The lecturer’s programs 
of this Pomona are of a high order of merit, developing the younger members in public speaking and the older 
Patrons in a study of their business and ability to discuss before a large audience the why and wherefore of the 
various farm operations. The meetings of this Pomona are always enjoyable ooccasions and eagerly looked forward to. 
The officers of Hunterdon Co Pomona, as portrayed, are from left to right in the group as follows: Treasurer, 
James S. Kerr of Kingwood grange; gatekeeper, T. W. Sutton of Kingwood; overseer, Samuel Frey of Spring 
Mills; lecturer, E. M. Heath of Locktown; steward, William Du Bon of Oak Grove; master, E. N. Strong of Ringoes; 
secretary, William B. Pimm of Grand View; Henry F. Bodine of Locktown; purchasing agent, Robert Heath of 
Locktown; ‘lady assistant steward, Edith Sherman of Locktown; Flora, Mary Kerr of Kingwood; Pomona, Laura Strong 
of Ringoes. 
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Water Supply for the Farm. 


MARKET GARDENER A, H. SMITH. 
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The problem of an adequate water sup- 
ply is one of the most important that pre- 
sents itself to the farmer. “As proprietor 
of an extensive market garden this prob- 
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ARRANGEMENT OF WATER PIPES. 


forcibly to me. 
on most 


lem presented itself very 
In addition to the supply needédd 
farms we use large quantities of water for 
irrigating hothouses and hotbeds and for 
washing quantities of garden truck, while 
in dry we often water our newly 
set plants. I decided that a gravity sup- 
ply from natural sources was most desir- 
able, but unfortunateiy not feasible. The 
alternative was pumping, requiring a stor- 
age tank or cistern and some kind of en- 
gine to furnish power for the .pump. As 
there was no elevated spot on our farm 
for a cistern we had to provide an elevat- 
ed tank. I calculated that a supply of 
15 to 30 bbls per day could be depended 
upon and that wind would furnish most 
cheaply the power to provide this amount. 

A storage tank of at least 150 bbls would 
be necessary to furnish the requisite sup- 
ply when there should be too little wind 
to work the pump. If a cistern could be 
constructed advantageously it should hold 
not less than 15,000 gals. A tank should 
be well constructed, and if a cistern is 
used, it should be lined with Portland ce- 
ment and kept covered. 

We elevated our tank 30 ft from the 
ground, thus carrying water into the attic 
of the houses and farm buildings and giv- 
ing force enough to throw water horizon- 
tally across our greenhouse, which is a dis- 
tance of nearly 30ft. The objection to higher 
elevation of the tank is that the power 
required to force the water is greater and 
the amount pumped considerably smal- 
ler. From our well we can pump 100 bbls 
in 10 hours with a steady wind and not 
appreciably diminish the supply. By con- 
necting a hand pump to our system 
of pipes we have another outfit ready, in 
case of accident or failure of the wind for 
a long period. 


seasons 


so 


force 


The windmill is a 12 ft one, though we 
tried a geared mill for a time, but it was 


and rather more liable to acci- 
wheel stands 50 ft from the 
is above trees and buildings. 
The water is pumped to and drawn from 
the tank by the same pipe, which is much 
less liable to freeze. As a _ precaution 
against freezing we have the pipe frost- 
proofed with felt and inclosed in a wooden 
box. 
We 


more noisy 
dent. The 
ground and 


designed a structure for the tank 


that is substantial and pleasing to the eye. 

















FARM ECONOMICS 


it so that it is 
group of farm 


We shingled and painted 
an effective addition to our 


buildings. The total expense was about 
$600. An equally effective system though 


not so ornamental could be erected for one- 
half this sum and even less.than this might 


answer if a cistern were available. The 
piping included in this estimate carries 
water to dwelling houses, barns, green- 
houses and hotbeds, with a , faucet for 
general farm working purposes. It does 
not include the plumbing found in our 
houses, which have hot and cold water, 
bathroom, etc. 

So much for ‘tthe outlay. The income is 
more than satisfactory. We supply water 


to our stable where we tie 13 horses and 
one cow and have also two pens of swine. 
We supply also three modern dwelling 
houses, averaging six inmates to each 
house. We wash quantities of truck, often 
using from 5 to 15 bbls of water on 
busy days. There are a few hundred hot- 
bed sash, besides the greenhouse, which 
often take water, almost as a sponge ab- 
sorbs it. Figuring at the rates usually 
charged for water from the public supply, 


we clear a fine net profit on our invest- 








ment, as the running ex are almost 


nothing. 


cpenses 


eek eee 

Feeding Concentrates—The desirability 
of feeding concentrates while cattle on 
grass will depend almost wholly on circum- 
stances. In many advisable to 
give a»mixture of a.gluten feed one part, 
wheat middlings two parts. This is also 
an ideal ration when used with, coarse fod- 
ders. The gluten is deficientgin ash, but 
that is supplied by the wheat middlings. 
As a rule cows should have some dry feed 
during the early grazing period, the 
grass is deficient in starch and is consid- 
ered washy. 


are 


cases it is 


as 


Fall Plowing is to be commended, not 
only because it makes plant food already 
contained in the soil more available for 


but stores up much more 
Thus the land is put in 
better condition to withstand drouth dur- 
ing the next season than if it had re- 
mained unplowed through the winter. The 
land is also ready for replowing much ear- 
lier in spring.—[Edgar S. Sammis, Suffolk 
Co, BF: 


next year’s crop, 
rainfall as well. 
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IOR every purpose where White Lead 


is required, that made by the “o/d 


of slow corrosion is 


the best, because of its superior density, 


The brands named in margin are genuine 


White Lead, the best 


and which 


have long been recognized as standards of 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM- 


Colors. Pamphlet sent free 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
PAHNESTOOK 
Pittsburgh. : 
wenn Co Dutch process 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLE 
snoozrs( sew vex, |itS uniformity and durability. 
ew York. 
JEWETT cams | 
SOUTHERN “old Dutch process” 
Chicago. 
SHIPMAN — 
COLLIER it 1s possible to manufacture, 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN f 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO paint value. 
*hiladelphia. 
MORLEY — 
Cleveland. 
Sal Mas 
aiem, 4 Se 
CORNELL oe PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting 
KENTUCKY — upon application. : 
Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
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Our No. 13 ey i | 
Feed and Ensilage Cutter complete WITH § 
FOUR 18 INCH KNIVES, made of very WE 
best toolsteel,h Our FOUR EDGE orn 
TING BAR is mcde of tool steel and gives 
four cutting edges without grinding, this is a great improvement 
over the single eize bar. THE KNIFE HEAD has a double adjust- 
ment ; the whole bead is adjustable as well as each knife individually, 
always giving agooleleancut. This isnot found on other cutters, 
SAFET FLY WHEEL is furnished and in case any bard eub- 
stance is fed in machine the fly wheel revolves on 
shaft, obviating breakage and possibility of accidents. THE STOP 
FEED lever is in easy reach so feed roller can be stopped instantly. 
With our expansion gears for driving feed ys lls, length of cut is 
varied without changing any gears from 34, }¢, % or 134 in. 
CAPACITY with 2to4 hb. p. 1 to Stousper lr, Handlesstraw, 
ae and CORN FODDER, WITH EARS ON, The 
made of well seasoned hard wood, mortised and bolied. 
Shaft 1% in cold rolled polished steel. Casting made from No. 
ig iron, therefore tough and strong. 
GUARANTEED to be absolutely perfect; to cutas much or 
more per hr. as any machine of same size. If 
not found exactly as represented in every way and equal to cutters 
retailed at t wice our price, return at our expense, WE HAVE NO 
AGENTS, thus we are able to sell direct to you at WHOLESALE 
PRICES, )We have 47 sizes and combinations of cutters and 
shredders, Price $1.75 to oe largest cut 25 tons an hr. Swivel 
carriers any length, WRITE FOR LARGE FREE CATALOGUE. 


MARVIN SMITH CO., 35-59 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, IIL 


WE [ 3 DRILLING 





Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse. powers, 
Strong, simple ‘and durable: “Any mechayic cag 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog, 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca. N. Y. 
48-page book free, 


PAT N T highest refetehoes 


W. T. FITZGERALD € 00., -Washington, D. 
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Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 
by F. A. WAUGH 


A Practical Guide to the Picking, 
Storing, Shipping and Market- 
ing of Fruit. 


While there are many books on the 
growing of fruit, this is the first one on 
the equally important work of handling 
and selling it. ‘The principal subjects 
covered are the fruit market, fruit pick- 
ing, sorting and packing, the fruit 
storage, evaporating, canning, statis- 
tics of the fruit trade, fruit package 
laws, commission dealers and dealing, 
etc., etc. The important subjects of the 
fruit package and cold storage are espe- 
cially well and comprehensively treated. 
No progressive fruit grower, whether rais- 
ing fruit ona large or a small seale, can 

‘afford to be without this most valuable 
book. 

Illustrated, 5 x 7 inches, 
price postpaid, $1.00. 


pp. 250. Cloth, 
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American Acriculturist 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 


Volume 68 
Observations in Niagara Fruit Belt. 





The fruit growers in Niagara Co, N Y, 
who have peach orchards, particularly 
those along the lake front, are greatly ag- 
itated over the appearance of that pecu- 
liar disease known as “little peach.’”’ In 
company with Dr M. B. Waite of the U §S 
dept of agri, Prof W. G. Johnson, associate 
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CONCAVE VIEW OF SOLAR MOTOR. 


many successful fruit growers last week. 
Dr Waite has been detailed by the de- 
partment to make a special study of this 
disease and has just returned from a trip 
through western Mich, where he has been 
studying the little-peach disease and other 
economic problems. Some growers are of 
the opinion that the disease has been in 
their orchards for 20 years or more in Ni- 
agara Co, but not until recently has it 
attracted much attention. Many trees 
have been destroyed by it and producers 
are generally on the alert, pulling up and 
burning any trees known to be infested, 
marking and watching suspicious ones. Dr 
Waite will have some important facts to 
present to fruit growers in the near future 
regarding this peculiar disease. The yel- 
lows in some places is destroying many 
trees and is particularly noticeable in neg- 
lected orchards. The more progressive 
classes are aware of the destructive na- 
ture of this disease and pull out and burn 
as soon as trees show the first appearance 
of yellows. 

The peach crop is very light, but most of 
the fruit being sent to the market is of 
good quality and commands fair prices. 
Fruit is shipped mostly in 1-3 bu baskets, 
known as the Niagara basket: This bas- 
ket is well known in the local market and 
in Buffalo, but is rarely seen outside of 
this district. The plum crop has been short 
and the fruit has rotted badly where spray- 
ing was-not followed. Plums are shipped 
mostly in 8-lb open-slat baskets. The ap- 
ple crop is very short and in some orchards 
is a failure. In the orchard of G. H. Brad- 
ley & Son they have harvested less than 
200 bbls; 1ast season they sold 3000 bbls of 
Baldwins from 20 acres. In the same or- 
chards there are only one or two trees 
bearing apples this year. There is an oc- 
casional Duchess, 
Ounce tree on which a few 


Wealthy and Twenty 
apples are 
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found. About the same general conditions 
prevail throughout this important fruit 
section. The orchards on the whole are in 


very fine condition and have made a fair 
growth during the season. In most in- 
stances the peach orchards have made ex- 
ceptional growth. In the orchard of J. O. 
Lockwood, near Olcott, an unusual growth 
of 5 to 6 ft was noticed on several trees. 
Mr I.ockwood is a very careful grower and 
believes in up-to-date spraying, pruning 
and- cultivation. His orchards are well 
kept and. produce a very fine quality of 
fruit. 

The orchard of Dr C. A. Ring was visit- 
ed and found in good condition, but with 
enly a sprinkling of fruit. An exceptionally 
fine growth and good set of fruit buds has 
been made during the season. In one or- 
chard, Dr Ring sowed 4 qts rane seed per 
acre late in Aug and has a good cover crop 
at the present time. In one of Mr Lock- 
wood’s orchards a very fine stand of crim- 
son clover was noted, but it was sowed 
very late and it is feared it will not attain 
a growth sufficient to carry it over win- 
ter. The cabbage crop is very good, and 
the output promises to be one of the best 
in years. Several one, two and three-year- 
old peach orchards were seen in which cab- 
bage was growing. The new trolley sys- 
tem of handiing fruit from Olcott to Buf- 
falo and intervening places is very popu- 
lar, although the rate of 40c per 100 Ibs is 
considered by most growers excessive. More 
will be said about the trolley system of 
handling fruit in the near future. 


$e 


Harnessing the Sun’s Rays. 


CHARLES E. RICHARDS, CALIFORNIA, 


The draam of centuries seems to have 
been accomplished and a machine perfected 
which can utilize a portion of the sun’s 
heat and harness it for man’s needs. The 
machine now at Pasadena, Cal, with its 
almost 2000 glass reflectors, is capable of 
bringing a boiler full of cold water up to 
150-lb steam pressure in one hour. But 
cold water is not supplied to the boiler, 
save at the beginning, for the steam after 
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being used in a compound engine is forced 
back to the boiler as warm water and 
again reheated to the required high pres- 
sure. One of the chief difficulties here- 
tofore experienced, has been to develop suf- 
ficient heat except when the sun was 
directly over head. There has been.no de- 
vice which, working automatically, would 
keep the reflectors at all times directly in 
line with the sun’s rays. The present motor 
is balanced after the manner of the mod- 
ern telescope and by a simple clock work 
device the huge reflector is constantly so 
moved as to get the full benefit of the 
sun’s rays, no matter what his position in 
the heaven. This device is one of the fac- 
tors which crowns this motor with success. 

The motor looks like a huge inverted 
umbrella, and in place of a handle, but 
bearing about the same proportionate size, 
is a cylindrical boiler covered with lamp 
black or absorbing material of some kind. 
From the boiler, the steam is conducted by 
a flexible pipe to the engine house, and 
after performing its mission is returned to 
the boiler in the form of warm water. The 
oiling, the keeping in focus, the water 
guages, all work automatically, so that al- 
most no work is required beyond bringing 
the reflectors into focus in the morning and 
this action is easy and rendered acurate 
by means of an indicator. The present ma- 
chine develops 10 horse power, but it is 
confidently expected that when. the sun 
is more nearly vertical at least 15 horse 
power can be obtained and possibly more. 
The concave side, 40 ft in diameter, (shown 
in the small engraving) is formed of 1800 
small mirrors so arranged that. they 
focus the heat from the sun upon the cylin- 
drical boiler with resultant steam and 
prompt utilization of power. 

The solor motor may solve, in a great 
measure, the problem of the development 
of many of the great arid plains where 
water is to be found not far from the sur- 
face, but where fuel is too expensive to 
make pumping for irrigation practical. But, 
given a number of these motors grouped 
in some central place, large dynamos may 
be run and power in large or small quan- 


[To Page 313.] 
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A Down-East Fruit Storage House. 





My house for storing fruit is one that was 
on the premises and not built for the pur- 
pose. But I find it quite convenient. It is 
a stone building 26x34 ft, with good walls 





FRUIT HOUSE. 


HILL’S 


H.° H. 


2 ft thick, well laid in mortar, as shown in 
the illustration. To make it so I could hold 
fruit through the winter, I lined it inside 
with matched lumber, making an air space 
of about 10 in between the wall and lining. 
It is a two-story house. I protect from 
cold by putting straw on upper floor about 
4 ft thick when settled. It kept the fruit 
well. I make a fire in it only three or four 
times through the winter, on account of 
extreme cold. 

I could, with but little expense, make it 
good for cold storage by putting 8 or 10 
2-in galvanized fron pipes through the up- 
per floor, letting them down 3 or 4 ft, and 
filing from above with crushed ice and 
cheap fertilizer salt. I have used it as it 
is, opening the doors nights to cool off and 
keeping it closed during the day, except 
when putting in more fruit. I pick and 
put in barrels in the orchard and store 
them open. In rainy weather I can sort 
and pack for market. I usually sell to buy- 
ers, so they are off my hands and in mar- 
ket or cold storage, near market, by Nov 15. 
I have seldom kept a crop over. 


ooo 


Storing Celery for Winter. 


THOMAS ALPHRAM, INDIANA. 





When cold weather comes celery should 
be removed to the cellar. In case there is 
not room in the cellar let a space be cleared 
and leveled in the garden and boards set 
up about it. The space between the boards 
should be subdivided by other boards set 
two feet apart. The bunches should then 
be taken up with a spade, roots and all, 
and all the dirt allowed to remain that 
will cling to the roots. Set the plants close 
together in the space until they fill it com- 
pactly and snugly, then cover with boards 
and over that throw a pile of straw. Water 
occasionally, but not by sprinkling over 
the tops of the celery, as this will cause it 
to rot. Use a tin spout or iron pipe an 
inch in diameter. Set the lower end of the 
pipe among the roots, place a funnel into 
the other end and then pour the water 
into it. This gives abundant moisture to 
the roots and the tops are kept dry. When 
boxes of celery are exposed in the market 
for sale, it may be kept fresh and moist 
by laying wet gunny sack on the box. The 
plants absorb the water from the wet cloth 
and yet do not become wet enough to 
cause it to rot. It seems that very few 
dealers and grocers know of this simple 
plan to keep their celery attractive and 
crisp. 

If the celery is taken into the _ cellar, 
build an inclosure as described for outdoors, 
deposit a layer of rich dirt within, set the 
plants out just as if they were outdoors 
and water occasionally as described 
above. Celery put away in this manner 
will last all winter and grow continually. 
It will be white and tender until late in 
spring, and even until early summer, and 
the last will be found to be sweet and 
crisp. A good plan in using celery for 


home consumption is to break off a single 
stalk at a time. 


Thus the heart remains 
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alive and new shoots will constantly appear 
through the winter. A space two yards 
square will be sufficient to supply a family 
with celery all winter if this plan is fol- 
lowed and care is used to prepare the 
plants for continued growth. These out- 
shoots are the daintiest and crispest sort 
imaginable, and they will grow with 
remarkable rapidity. 

In growing celery I have found it profit- 
able to mulch between the rows with coarse 
barnyard manure. This is not so much for 
the purpose of securing the fertilizing 
material, as to secure a thick covering over 
the soil between the rows to prevent the 
escape of moisture. Try this method of 
mulching your celery rows, and do not be 


afraid of getting the manure too thick. 
Do not let it come in contact with the 
celery, but pack it in compactly all over 


the space between the rows. 

Celery set out as late as the middle of 
Aug will grow to maturity before freezing 
weather. Frost does not injure celery, in- 
deed it seems to enliven it and cause it to 
grow faster than before. It is suggested 
that unless the plants are unusually stocky 
when they are set out, they should be 
pinched off just above the heart. The leaves 
only should be taken off the young plants. 
This serves to concentrate the vigor of the 
plant to the roots and heart as well as 
causing the bunch to grow broader and 
thicker. Scores of gardeners have made 
fortunes cultivating celery for city mar- 
kets, but methods involved in producing 
it on so large a scale have to do with spe- 
cial machinery and appliances provided for 
the purpose. 


——— 


A Beautiful Alpine Plant. 





On high mountain chains throughout the 
world, beginning at an altitude at which 
tree growth ceases, and extending up to 
the line of eternal snow and ice are found 
vast stretches of land which are the home 
of the alpine flora. Among the great 
charms of alpine plants are their endless 
variety, the intensity and purity of color, 
and the beauty and large size of tHeir flow- 
ers in comparison to the size of the plants. 
While the conditions under which these 
plants grow in their native habitat are de- 
cidedly different from those which can be 
provided for them in less elevated regions, 
it does not follow that they cannot adapt 
themselves to other conditions. Few at- 
tempts to cultivate them in the U S have 
been made thus far, and some of these 
show that what was formerly considered 
impossible in these directions has actually 
been accomplished. 

One of the most popular and_  “—yrarest 
alpine plants is the edelweiss, Leontopo- 
dium alpinum. It is a native of the high- 
est Alps of Switzerland and is much sought 
after by tourists. Its flowers are small and 
yellowish and are borne on stalks 4 to 8 in 
high. The leaves are covered with white 
down, like those of many mountain com- 
posite plants, but it is at once distinguished 
by that to which it owes its popularity, a 
beautiful whorl of oblong leaves springing 
starlike from beneath the closely set and 
rather inconspicuous flowers, almost cov- 
ered with pure white dense, short down, 
resembling somewhat the soft cushioned 
foot of the lion; hence its generic name, 
lion’s foot. 

Our illustration on Page 317 gives 
an excellent idea of the general 
appearance of this plant. It was 
drawn from a specimen raised by Mr 
Albert Knapper, Philadelphia. Mr Knapper 
has experimented with it for many years 
and his work has evidently been crowned 


with success. The plants may be 
wintered in a cold “frame. Mr Knapp 
feels convinced that by continuing 
these experiments edelweiss will become 


perfectly acclimated in America, tak- 
ing its place among the most popular per- 
ennials suitable for carpet bedding as well 
as for use in floral designs. 





Important Fruit Investigations. 


PROF WM A. TAYLOR, U S DEPT OF AGRI, 





The secretary of agriculture, in his re- 
port to congress for ’00, recommended that 
provision be made for the investigation of 


the market conditions affecting the fruit 
trade, and the methods of harvesting, 
packing, storing and shipping fruits. This 


recommendation was approved by congress. 
Under this authority, it is proposed to 
inaugurate, in co-operation with the state 
experiment stations and individual fruit 
growers, dealers and cold storage men, cer- 
tain lines of experiment, with a view to 
determining as accurately as possible the 
underlying principles that govern the suc- 
cessful storing and handling in transit of 
our common fruits. 
These experiments 
chiefly along the line of 
ing the requirements in the handling 
of fruits intended for cold storage. They 
will include tests of the relative adapta- 
bility of the important varieties of apples 
and pears to cold storage, the effect of 
picking at different stages of maturity, dif- 
ferent methods of handling and packing, 
as well as of the size and style of pack- 
age, the effect of different temperatures 
in storage upon different groups and varie- 
ties, and other important points in rela- 
tion to cold storage that have not been 
accurately worked out as yet. Meth- 
ods of handling fruit in transit, both 
for domestic and export trade, will also 
be considered, and throughout the entire 


first be 
determin- 


will at 


work, the effort ‘will be made to extend 
the distribution and sale of American 
fruits. 

It is believed that with most of 
the fruits that we produce in large 
quantities, the most important point 
in increasing the consumption and 
and enlarging’ the market, is the 


ability to deliver the product regularly in 
sound condition on the market. This will, 
therefore, be the first aim in the investi- 
gation, as producers and dealers may safe- 
ly be depended upon to take advantage of 
any improvements in methods of storing 
and forwarding that may result from these 
investigations. 

For Storing Roots—Where there is no 
barn cellar, the roots to be fed the stock 
are usually stored in the house cellar and 
carried out daily, entailing a great amount 





PIT. 


DOORS TO ROOT 


of work. Where the barn has some space 
beneath it, a dry location and a tight foun- 
dation, a pit can be dug under some con- 
venient point in the feeding floor and a 
light wall of brick or stones laid up about 
the sides, extending up to the barn floor. 
Through this floor an opening is cut and 
“bulkhead” doors arranged over it, as 
shown in the cut. Bank up the brick or 
stone wall about the pit with earth on the 
outside, heaping up this banking nearly 
to the barn floor and there should be no 
trouble from freezing.—[W. D. 





Wrapped Apples designed for cold stor. 
age will remain in much better condition 
than those unwrapped. Use double sheets 
of paper. This may not pay except where 
specimens are wanted for exhibition pur- 
poses. 

















Harnessing the Sun’s Rays. 


[From Title Page.] 
tities furnished at a minimum cost over a 
wide area. Not alone can the power be 
furnished while the sun shines, but dur- 
ing the period of maximum heat, or when 
not otherwise required, the motor can be 
used to charge electric storage batteries, 
which in turn will furnish light and heat 
and power, either at night or when the sun 
does not shine. It is reported the patents 
covering the main features of the storage 
battery run out in a short time, and that 
then they will come into very general use. 


—— 


Jottings from the Farmers. 





Will some of your correspondents tell me 
how to prevent black rot on onions planted 
in the fall. I hear you should use salt, but 
do not know how much. Please answer. 
[B. Ezra Herr, Lancaster Co, Pa. 





A few years ago a lot of Baldwin apples 
stored in my cellar, assorted into two 
grades as No 1 and No 2, were sold at a 
stated price per bbl for the entire lot. In 
due time the purchasers appeared for the 
purpose of assorting and repacking’ the 
fruit. My duty consisted in heading the 
barrels and marking the variety and grade 
of the fruit. To my surprise I soon learned 
that the fruit was all transformed into No 
1 quality by merely dumping a certain pro- 
portion of the No 2 apples into the middle 
of each Noi barrel. These dealers were, as 
the saying. is, in good and regular stand- 
ing in the community in which they were 
de’-< business. The fruit grower, I re- 
marked at the time, would be credited with 





all the trickery practiced in the entire 
transaction.—[I. D. Cook, Genesee Co, N Y. 
An Ohio farmer who employs a _ large 


number of men makes the following state- 
ment:“I attribute the scarcity of farm la- 
bor to the generally improved condition of 
the country, brought about by the restora- 
tion of confidence and the successful ter- 
mination of our foreign troubles and the 
generally satisfied condition of the people, 
all purchasing more heavily than they did 
under times of depression, increasing the 
demand of every merchantable article to a 
greater extent than ever before, necessi- 
tating thereby the employment of most sur- 
plus, labor in the great plants that are now 
running to their full capacity, making it 
almost impossible for farmers to secure 
sufticient good laborers to run their farms. 
We are paying from $16 to 20 per month, 
including board and other accomodations, 
and still have a difficulty in securing the 
desired amount of help. I find the Ameri- 
cans, Germans, Polanders and Hungarians 
are our best laborers for farm purposes.” 





Apple tree worms have been very trou- 
blesome here this year, and I have tried 
an exptriment with bisulphide of carbon. 
Pouring a little into each nest, I found that 
the worms died the instant that it came 
in contact with them. Now if some kind 
of a syringe arranged on a long pole could 
be devised so as to reach all the nests, and 
one or two tablespoonfuls of the carbon 
forced into each nest, the pest could easily 
and quickly be exterminated. The tree was 
not injured, but none of the fluid was al- 
lowed to get on the leaves. The carbon 
must be kept from the fire.—[W. J. Parker, 
Sussex Co, N J. 





While we should be conservative in our 
actions, we feel the grange as an organi- 
zation should lead and not follow in mat- 
ters pertaining to the interests of farmers. 
[O. W. Eastburn, Del. 





Last season was my first as an independ- 
ent farmer and I attribute my very flatter- 
ing success to 12 years’ acquaintance with 
American Agriculturist. Though I am a 
few years older than that paper, a vigorous 
outdoor life has given me strength and 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 


brain to make my little 
as good as any of my 
Johnson, Van Buren Co, 


20-acre farm quite 
neighbors.—[E. J. 
Mich. 





My method of taking care of cabbage is 
as follows: In the fall, after cutting, I 
draw out onto a sod lot and set in rows 
some 16 ft wide. I then cover with leaves 
or marsh hay about 1 ft deep. Marsh hay 
is the best. They keep excellently in this 
manner and in the winter I merely shovel 
off the snow,. open the leaves or hay, trim 
up the heads, cut off the stumps and draw 
to market.—[Guy Stevenson, Seneca Co, 
mM Tf. 





Potatoes are better for being left in 
ground until Oct if ground is dry.—[Samuel 
York, Franklin Co, Me. 





For a hard milker I use a sliding teat 
knife that enlarges the opening and with- 
out injury enables me to milk with ease 
and comfort.—[S. A. T., Sullivan Co, N H. 





A Season with Wheat—I believe some 
varieties of wheat have greater resisting 
power to withstand the attacks of fly 
than others. Thousands of acres of Gold 
Coin have been ruined by fly this season 
in New York. Many other varieties have 
been injured. I tested 25 different wheats 
this season, and the following varieties 
gave me a very good yield: McKinley, 
Bald Light, White Chaff, Bearded, Amber, 
Dawson’s Golden Chaff, Bald White, Dem- 
ocrat and Bearded Light. Rye is also af- 
fected by fly and many hesitate to plant it, 
owing to the low price. Farmers in this 
section are inclined to stick to wheat. If 
the ground is properly prepared, fertilized 
and seeded late, any of the varieties men- 
tioned will succeed under ordinary circum- 
stances —[S. J. Smith, Ontario Co, N Y. 





Peddling English Produce — Donkey 
teams are quite numerous in London and 
the hard-working little beast proves a 








TRUCK CART IN ENGLISH CITY MARKEY. 


great help in operating small milk or vege- 
table routes. A truck-peddling outfit is 
seen in the illustration. In the background 
appears the roof of Covent garden market, 
where the little cart has been loaded with 
turnips, onions, leeks, potatoes; also goose- 
berries, cherries, black currants and other 
English specialties. 





A Hard Milker should have a couple 


of calves put on her. After these are 
weaned if she does not milk easier, get 
some more calves and let her fat them. 











THE WHEEL OF TIME 


for all time is the 
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NO BREAKING DOWN. 
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“A Field of Grain 


taller than the fence” 
results from the use of fertilizers cone 
taining a high per cent. of 


Potash 


Every farmer can know what fertilizer to ase 
with greatest oun and economy, by writing for 
our /ree boo 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 
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(2 to {8 Tons a Day 


may easily be baled with our. —_ 


Southwick * yh 7354 Sire 


if you just merely keep whens ian he steadily. 
} and safe to feed. S owen bridge made—7 in, 
rse steps over without knowing it’s there. 
‘Southwick bales get more hay inacar. Light —-< 
work and on the road, Adapted for bank barn work, 

for New Illustrated Ceaatoguns 


m™ SANDWICH MPG. CO., 
| '20 Main St., Sandwich, Ils, 
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@ Made entirely of steel, they combine in ahigh d 
strength, as and general efficiency. apy en compact 
w even sized—pack to good advantage {in cars, saving freight, 
We mail large iactaenaed catalogue See 
COLLINS PLOW CO. 1113 Hampshire St., Ills. 
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 HEEBNER’S corel Freud Horse 


with Speed R lator. 
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ENSILAGE AND DRY FODDE 


= TTER 
with Crusher. Also Threshers and Cleaners, Feed Mills, 
Corn Shellers, ee and Circular Saw Machines, oe. 


HEEBNER NS, Lansdale, Pa., U.S.A 


ASPARAGUS FARM 


a wing atparagin A tare oH Fift ace 
rowin > us tare opportunity a- 
oa dress EH. P.O. Box 1992, Phtiadeinhis. Pa Pa. 








SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OT 
Fruit Book Free. ~ Result of 16 years’ experience. 


STARE BROS., Louisiana, Mo. : Dansville, N.¥. 














PLUMS AND PLUM CULTURE 


By E. A. WAUGH, 


Author of Landscape Gardening, and Fruit 
arvesting, Storing, Marketing. 


A complete manual for fruit growers, nurse n 
farmers and gardeners, on all known varieties of 
plums and their successful management, 

It describes fully all the plums cultivated and in- 
digenous to North America, with a complete account 
of their propagation, cultivation and utilization. It 
will be found indispensable to the scientist seeking 
the most recent and authoritative information con- 
cerning this group, to the nurseryman who wishes 
to handle his varieties accurately and aa, 
and to the cultivator who would like to grow plums 
successfully. It is one of the most complete, accu- 
rate and satisfactory works ever written for the 
field of American ee Illustrated, 12mo 
cloth. Price, postpaid . <a te ee 


ORANCE JUDD toe sa 


658 Lafayette Place, New York, 
Marquette Building. ¢ Ghicago, Til. 
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Husking Corn by Machinery. 


HERMANN PFAENDER, MINNESOTA. 
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Corn husking machines have _ reached 
such a state of perfection that a farm 
equipment is hardly complete without one. 
To make the corn easy to handle it ought 
to have been cut with a corn binder. On 
the commen farms of the northwest, where 
the corn acreage does not exceed 15 to 20 
acres, two or three farmers can form a 
partnership and own one of these machines. 

The corn ought to stand in shock about 
30 days and stalks be well dried out before 
husking, or there will be trouble with the 
feed spoiling. The husker can be run with 
horse power, but second-hand steam en- 
gines can often be cheaply bought and fur- 
nish the best power. Three men with two 
teams will generally haul all that can be 
put through the husker. The feed being 
cut up very fine will not turn water and 
must be kept under a good roof. Scatter- 
ing a few handfuls of salt over the heap 
as shredding proceeds makes the feed more 
palatable and adds to its keeping qualities. 

Some stack the stalks before husking, 
but the best way is to husk directly from 
the shock, thus saving one handling and 
bringing the bundles to the machine in 
much better condition. Corn cut in time 
with a binder and put through the husker, 
will make a feed equal to common hay, 
besides picking out all the ears, thus mak- 
ing a double crop, and which is easily han- 
dled with these machines. The feed is fed 
out with a basket, being too short to han- 
dle with a fork. 


Experience with the Corn Binde-. 


F. L. WOODHOUSE, WISCONSIN. 





The corn binder as a labor-saving ma- 
chine ranks well to the front, being fully 
as valuable in that respect as the small 
grain binder. After the use of one for three 
years I am expressing the opinion of hun- 
dreds of farmers when I say that the corn 
binder is one of the chief labor-saving 
machines cf modern times. There are sev- 
eral makes of binders used in this vicinity, 
and very few farmers who have 10 acres 
or more of corn are willing to harvest it 
the old way. In order to do the most work 
in the least time, I find the following plan 
the best: If I have a large amount of 
eorn ready to cut, I keep the machine 
going from early morning to dark, having 
two teams, and making four shifts during 
the day, working one team from 7 to 10 
o'clock, then changing and working the 
second team until 1. The first team is 
then put on again and worked until four, 
when another change is made, working as 
long as practicable. In this way from 12 
to 15 acres can be put into the bundle 
in one day. 

If I am cutting corn that is green and 
heavy I let it lie om the ground one day 
before shocking. This gives the fodder a 
chance to cure some and it can then be 
put into large shocks with no danger of 
mildew or mold in either the ears or the 
fodder. Two men will set up the bundles 
in shocks without tying ‘the tops about as 
fast as one binder will cut. Leaving the 
tops loose gives the fodder another chance 
to cure and dry, then when the whole field 
is in the shock, the men go over the field 
again compressing the tops with a rope 
and pulley and a single strand of binder 
twine is tied around, the rope removed 
and the shock is in condition to stand for 
several weeks if necessary and will resist 
wind and rain successfully, the tight tying 
keeping out all water from the center of 
shock. 

Hand husking can be done quite easily 
and rapidly where corn is bound, no un- 
binding being necessary. The fodder can 
then be fed to stock in the bundle entire, 
thus doing away with all handling of loose 
cornstalks. The corn husking and shred- 
ding machine is coming into favor very 


rapidly and as left by the binder the corn 





FIELD CROPS 


is easily transferred to stack or 
directly to theemachine for husking. 

The best work can be done of course in 
corn that stands straight, but it is quite 
remarkable how good work and how clean 
a job can be done by the corn binder in 
down or twisted corn. Stalks lying straight 
toward or away from the machine and flat 
cannot be brought up, but if only inclined 
they will be drawn into the machine and 
properly tied up. Stalks that incline side- 
wise to the direction the machine is going, 
or even lie flat across the row, if of suf- 
ficient strength, will be straightened up 
and put into bundles. Some ears will be 
knocked off by the binder and left on the 
ground. These can be gathered up after 
the bundles are drawn from the field or 
hogs can be turned into the field for a few 
hours each day until they have cleaned up 
the scattered ears. P 

Many use the binder to cut for filling 
silos. The bundles are loaded on low down 
wagons and drawn directly from binder to 
shredder, and much more corn can be put 
up in the silo in a given time than by 
cutting and handling loose. 


Silage for Fattening Steers. 


M’SPARRAN, LANCASTER CO, PA. 


drawn 








W. F. 





Farmers who fatten steers for market 
and do not use silage as part of the ration 
are losing both in rapid weight gain of the 
steer and in cost of ration. The whole 
corn plant after it has reached its highest 
development of feeding value and before its 
succulence begins to dry out, being stored 
in the silo, in addition to its feeding per- 
fection, is ‘highly relished by steers, and 
its preserved juices are of such an appe- 
tizing and active character that larger 
quantities of dry feeds and fodders are 
consumed and digested than would be if 
all the feed were dry. 

Practical feeders know there is more 
feeding value in the corn plant when it 
has reached the siloing stage than it is 
ever able to show again. However care- 
fully the stover or fodder is handled in the 
fields the rains and winds carry away 
much of its soluble ingredients, so that 
often the labor of digesting such fodder on 
the part of the animal is out of proportion 
to nutrients extracted. The feeder will 
readily determine that more corn in silage 
and more corn meal can be used by the 
steer when they are combined. As corn is 
our great fat producer and the most diges- 
tible of our feeds, as well as easily and 
properly produced on our farms, it is desir- 
able to use as much of it as the animal 
can take to advantage. 

Steers should not be fed too heavily on 
silage so that a sufficient amount of dry 
matter may not be taken. It is always 
best to furnish some dry forage in the 
shape of hay, corn stover or even straw 
as supplemental to the silage and meal. 
For a 1000 to 1200-pound steer, silage to the 
extent of 40 to 50 lbs per day is usually 
a satisfactory allowance, and will permit 
feeding a liberal quantity of dry forage. I 
have used good cottonseed meal extensive- 
ly as a source of protein and always with 
very gratifying results. A good, well-bred 
steer with a ration of silage, cottonseed 
meal and such additions of corn meal as 
he can digest, together with some dry 
roughage, will be found to make a growth, 
take on fat and have a shine of condition, 
surprising to the feeder who has never 
tried the combination. This furnishes a ra- 
tion more easily digested and assimilated 
than any within my experience. 

I only prescribe the amounts of silage and 
cottonseed meal. My feeding of the latter 
being 2 to 3 lbs per animal a day. The 
good feeder will regulate the corn meal 
and dry fodder to the needs and ability 
of the animals. From my experience and 
observation, the eastern feeder of -steers 
will find the silo as much a friend to his 
business as the dairyman finds it to his. 
I am fully of the opinion that only by call- 
ing the silo to his aid can he meet the west- 
ern competition in feeding. The cotton- 





seed meal addition to the ration will have 
its-cost very largely returned to the farm- 
er in the animal excrement and where the 
manure from steers, fed as I have desig- 


nated, is carefully saved and wisely ap- 
plied, eastern steer-feeding may be car- 
ried on with profits commensurate with the 
narrow margins of other farm operations. 





A Hitching Rack—Many places in farm- 
ing communities require hitching racks. but 
my observations are 

that good ones are 

rarely furnished. An 


inexpensive andser- 
viceable one is 
shown in the illus- 


tration. Posts may 
be set at™intervals 
of 20 ft, but end posts should be very heavy 
and well braced or anchored. Bore a hole 
through each post near the top, run one 
wire through these holes from end to end 
of the rack, and another outside the holes. 
They should be stretched loosely at first, 
as they must be twisted. This must be 
done all along the line at once, lest some 
of the posts be drawn out of place. A 
number of men can twist them tightly by 
means of sticks about 6 ft apart, ‘success- 
ive sticks being turned in opposite direc- 
tions. The wires should be twisted until 
they are firm enough to resist. untwisting, 
when they ought to be drawn tight if done 
properly. When done the holes left by the 
sticks. in twisting will serve as rings for 
the hitching straps.—[A. Franklin Shull, 
Greene Co, O. 


TIE HOLE IN WIRE. 


Late Growing Grass—The grass sent by 
your correspondent is Muhlenbergia Mexi- 
cana. I know of no common name for this 
grass. It is quite common in low, wet 
ground throughout the northern states and 
appears to make the largest growth late 
in the season. I am not aware that this 
grass has been tried on cultivated ground. 
It is perennial, and as it makes such an 
abundant leafage, it would seem to have 
value for forage. It forms a considerable 
part of the herbage of some moist pas- 
tures and meadows.—[Prof E. S. Goff, Wis 
Exper Sta. 





Fertilizers for Rye should be rich in 
available acid. A good fertilizer may be 
made up of 50 Ibs nitrate of soda, 200 lbs 
ground tankage, 650 Ibs acid phosphate and 
100 lbs muriate of potash. Apply at time 
of seeding at the rate of 200 to 300 lbs per 
acre. A top-dressing of nitrate of soda in 
the spring is also an excellent practice, 
where the crop is wanted for soiling pur- 
poses, not only stimulating a more rapid 
growth but increasing the content of nitro- 
gen in the dry matter. 





i 

Where Fence Posts Decay—In some soils 
and with some kinds of stakes, there is a 
tendency for the 
stakes to rot off 
quickly at the sur- 
face of the ground. 
The alternate wet- 
ting and drying at 
that point seems to 
cause this. Repairs 
can be made with- 
out tearing down 
= the fence in the 
eee least. Use a cedar 
crosspiece at the 
~. bottom and two 

- re narrow. strips for 
etal whe np OT g/ stays, put on as 
shown in the cut, and the fence will be 
well supported for many years. A some- 
what similar contrivance might be used 
for making a movable fence. The post, 
in this case would not go into the ground 
at all, but the fence would be supported 
by the broad base. 








Corn and Sorghum are considered the 
best forage crops for Ark. Sorghum is pre- 
ferred for summer feeding for hogs and 
dairy cows. Cutting may begin as soon as 
the stalks begin to head. 




















Poultry Keeping and Diversified Farming. 
This subject is ably discussed in the Aug 
crop report of the Mass board of agri by 
John H. Robinson of Mass, who says: It 
has been a serious and too common error 
of poultry farmers in recent years that they 
have made themselves poultrymen, and 
nothing more. Many have gone even fur- 
ther in the wrong way, and have tried to 
make themselves specialists in a_ single 
branch of poultry keeping. With a few 
notable exceptions, those who have limited 
their effort to narrow special lines have not 


made their operations with poultry finan- 
cially successful. 

Single, separate branches of poultry cul- 
ture have rarely been made profitable as 


all-year-round exclusive occupations. While 
it is true that many special poultry grow- 
ers have succeeded with poultry, while neg- 
lecting the crop-producing possibilities of 
their farms and buying practically all food 


for their fowls, the exverience of those who 
grow a part or all of their food convinces 
me that such a combination is desirable. 
Poultry keeping readily enters into combi- 


nation with almost every branch of agricul- 
ture, and the attempt to keep it separate 
generally does violence to its development 
along natural lines. 

A large stock of fowls makes in the course 
of a year a great deal of very valuable 
manure, the greater part of which is lost 
to the poultry keeper, unless applied to 
erop-producing land on the same farm. 
The night droppings, which can easily be 
collected and kept in condition to sell, con- 
stitute but a small part of the manure 
made. The most of it falls either on the 
earth floor of the poultry house, or is de- 
posited on the ground outside. None of the 
manure is salable, but every bit of it can 
be utilized. Moreover, if it is not utilized, 
it will sooner or later poison the land 
wherever deposits of it are very abundant, 
making it unfit for poultry and often caus- 
ing disease and loss to such an extent that 
the poultry ceases to be profitable. 

To secure the best possible development 
of the growing chicks they must be given 
good, clean range from the weaning age 
until maturity. They will do well on light 
sandy or gravelly soil that is washed clean 
of their droppings by every heavy rain, or 
on a field so full of bowlders that it can 
neither be tilled nor mowed, but the loss 
of manure under such conditions is con- 
siderable. They do as well or better on 
good grass land. 


The most difficult matter to regulate, 
when poultry keeping is combined with 
other farm iines of work, is the labor. The 


problem is found in the right 
farm methods and poultry 
things will be found of 
in bringing about this 
result: the hens must be kept in larger 
flocks than is usual with the intensive 
method, they must be given more yard 
room, and the system of feeding must be 
such that feeding will take as little time 
as possible. Much less time is required to 
care for 200 hens in two flocks of 100 each 
than to care for the same number in flocks 
of 12 to 30 each. One of the most success- 
ful small poultry farmers I know keeps 
600 to 700 hens in flocks of about 100 each, 
each lot occupying its own house, but all 
running in the same field. 


key to the 
combination of 
keeping. Three 
prime importance 


——— 


When to Market Old Hens. 


GENEVA MARCH, IOWA. 


Old hens usually bring the best prices in 
the early fall and winter, but old roosters 
do not pay for the labor and cost of sending 
them to market. By old roosters I mean 
all males that have fully developed their 
combs and wattles. In selling off the stock 
in the fall, I send only the small stock and 
the fat hens that do not lay. I never sell 
a laying hen, no matter how old she is. If 
she is a producer I consider her worth her 
keep. 

Old hens sell as well as pullets. 
T mean hens a year old or older. 


By this 
The main 





POULTRY 


point is to have them fat, as that covers 
all other defects, provided they are healthy. 


Never send a sick fowl to market; it may 
die on the way and serve to depress prices 
by casting suspicion on all the others. 


When the weather is settled cold, the fowls 
may be shipped alive or dressed. 

Hens that are only one or two years old 
are termed old hens when they are really 
young and in their prime. Hens that are 
known by trial to be good layers, I never 
discard for untried pullets. Because the 
pullet is precocious and begins to lay ear- 
ly, is no indication that she is a good layer; 
she may give a good account of herself 
for a short time and then become unprofit- 
able. I always cull out such and they go 
to market or to the family stew kettle. I 
market my fowls when I am sure they are 
not making a profitable return for time and 
money expended. This time is usually be- 
tween Aug 1 and Jan 1, as prices are gen- 
erally better at that time. 





Chicks Should be Fed on oatmeal fake, 
johnnie cake, all kinds of cracked grain, 
and boiled milk and water when they want 
it. In cold weather the water should be 
warm.—[John M. Sontag, Illinois. 





Late-Hatched Chickens—Where chickens 
are hatched very late a large drygoods box 
with the top covered by poultry netting, 
makes an excellent home. Cover the bot- 
tom with straw, and on sunny days set 
them where the warm rays can beat down 
through the netting. At night shove the 
box into the stable to keep the little bid- 
dies warm.—[Lalia Mitchell, Tennessee. 





Force Along the Pullets—The pullets 
kept for winter layers should be well fed 
and brought to maturity as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and they will begin laying in Oct. 
If they are well cared for they will lay 
steadily all winter.—[Ella M. Hess, New 
York. 





A Cheap House for a renter can be built 
of a few poles, cornstalks and straw. Make 
the building 8 ft wide and as long as need- 
ed. Drive posts in the ground 4 to 6 ft 
apart and fasten poles to them with wire, 
making the front 7 ft high and the back 
about 4 ft. Place the door and windows 
and inclose the balance with cornstalks 
stood on end. Lay rails or poles for the 
roof, then cornstalks, and cover with straw 
to the depth of 2 ft, and lay on a few poles 
to keep the straw in place. A few poles for 
roots and boxes for nests will complete the 
outfit, and you will have a house both dry 
and warm. 

Tobacco Water for Lice is recommended 
by a novice who has tried it successfully. 
Dip the chick, except the eyes and bill, and 
wet the top of the head with the hand. It 
will kill every louse and is said not to 
make the chickens sick if used properly. 
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A Ancient Foe 


To heaitn and happiness is Scrofula—as 
ugly as ever since time immemorial. 

lt causes bunches in the neck, disfigures 
the skin, inflames the mucous membrane, 
wastes the muscles, weakens the bones, re- 
duces the power of resistance to disease 
and the capacity for recovery, and devel- 
ops into consumption. 

“A bunch appeared on the left side of 
my neck. It caused great pain, was lanced, 
and became a running sore. I went into a 
general decline. I was persuaded to try 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and when I had taken 
six bottles my neck was healed, and I have 
nev.r had any trouble of the kind since.”’ 
Mrs K. T. SNYDER, Troy, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Will rid you of it, radically and perma- 
nently, as they have rid thousands. 


A GOOD ROOF 


SWAN'S At a Low Price 


Oe tim’ you use” 
STANDAR 
ROOFING 
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SWAN’S 


The roof is the most 
expensive element 
on all 









east expensive. 
Easily laid on new 
roofs or over old 
shingles or tin. Becomes as hard and resisti as slate. 
It’s Fire, Wine oad Water Proof. Send for free 


samples and ci 
THE A. P. SWAN ¢ co. 116 Nassau St.. NEW YORK. 


2% SPX. 


TRACE 
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WATERPROOF and 
WINDPROOF. theres 
Nothing Better than 


A postal brings sample andg 
name of nearest dealer. 



















My ES INCUBATORS 
a - Hatch every fertile egg. Simplest, 
} ot = most durable, cheapest first-class 
= . Money back if not positireiy 

as re epresented. Circular free; cata- 


logue 6c. QEO. ERTEL CO., Quiney, mm, 








97 Gyraciee, 


B.C. STEARNS & CO., Box 





Rg full information 
bout this, also best 
Torse- -power, Thresher, 
Clover-huller, Fanning- 
mill, Feed-miil, Rye 
Thresher and Binder, 
Saw -machine (circular 
and drag), Land-roller, 
# Steam-engine, Ensliage 
> & fodder Cutter! a 
“ silo, Address,G 
PHarder, TDAH 
N. ¥. = Please “tell what yo2 wish to purchase. 


4 








PICTURES IN COLORS. 


Six Beautiful Chromos size yf od A 12 inches in natural 
colors suitable for framing. Da in 12 issues of 
the FaAnciEnSs' GAZETTE which | is publ fh hed monthly. it 
teaches you how to take care of chickens and fowls and 
ovens ponents to the pouty, indust For the 
next 6 mon we will make masomes le offer. 
We will send the Fanorzrs” eau lor one year for 25 
centsto new subscribers only and send you upon —— 
your subscription 6 beautiful colored pictures, regular 
subscription price of the GAZETTE alone 1s 50 cents. We 
make this offer to secure thousands of new readers. A 


sample copy free 1f desired. 
Fanciers’ Gazette Co., indianapolis, Ind. 











aoe 
Hen Z 


growth like it. No m 
does as good work § = 


set it to suitan 


ee. VW. 


iF YOU FEED RAW curt BONE. 


* Mann’s Bone Cutter sec. 
New design, open hopper, enlarged table, new device to control fe You 
any strength. Neverciogs. Senton TEN DA AYS F FREE rE TRIAL, 
No money asked for until you prove cur guarantee on — — yan epee —S- 
cut any kind of bone with adhering meat and gristle, fas in better shape 
other type of bone cutter. If you don’t like it, send it beh, an _- expen Free Cat’lg explains all. 
MANIV c& fo 


Q., 10 ord, 
Manufacturers of Clover Cutter s Granite C Cry stal Grit, Corn Shellers, etc. 


Nothing produces eggs or promotes 














than any 
IMass. 














Humphrey Green Bone and Vegetable Cutter, 
guaranteed to run easier and make better feed than any other or — money 

back. Handsome Poultry Book 
} RUMPHREY & SONS, BOX 35, JOLIET, ILLINOIS. 


Record Blanks 
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Convention and Show Dates. 





Louisville, Ky, horse show ..........++. Oct 1-5 
Farmers natl congress, Sioux Falls, 
REPEAL Fee Cee Sete PRET Oct 1-10 
Corn exposition, Peoria, Ill............. Oct 7-19 
Indiana institute workers, Perdue ....Oct 9-10 
Atlanta, Ga, live stock and poultry 
~~ ie “ap Ee ere re Oct 14-24 
Philadelphia live stock show..........0ct 18-19 
Kansas City horse ShOW..........scsse+: Oct 21-26 
Natl Hereford, Shorthorn, Aberdeen- 
Angus and Galloway, Kansas City. a 21-26 
Angora Goat, Kansas City.......... 24-28 
St Louis horse show............- Oct Os Nev 2 
Chefense ROCKS GROW. <cccccccccccccccecs Nov 4-9 
Missouri dairy convention, Palmyra...Nov 7-9 
Iowa dairy convention, Dubuque..... Nov 12-14 
National horse show, New York..... Nov 18-23 


Washington, D C, poultry show..... Nov 19-23 
ee Illinois hort meeting, Carbon- 

SD i cndeebuheesenseoenneunennneceaneaas * 26-27 
P filndelphia GO BOW ccccsncocescccces ov 27-30 
International live stock exposition, one. 

Nov 30-Dec 7 


CABO cccccccaccccccccccccsacecsce 
Illinois hort society, Champaign..... Dec 10-12 
Philadelphia.poultry show........ Dec 28-Jan 2 
Boston poultry, SHOW........6.-.sceeeees Jan 14-18 


Madison Square Garden poultry show, 
POW SOR CURY  .cccccccccccsscommccess Jan 14-18 
Wisconsin dairy “conwention, Menominie 
Feb 12-16 
lllinois farmers’ institute, Rockford.Feb 18-21 


Fattening Hogs Rapidly. 


MINNESOTA STOCKMAN. 





My pigs are farrowed in Apr and May 
and the brood sows run on a good clover 
pasture during the following summer. They 
also run in a nice grove where they find 
plenty of shade during hot days. I feed 
equal parts oats, wheat and barley to my 
brood sows during the summer and usu- 
ally some ear corn. I have a feeding house 
with a plank platform and also slop troughs 
which hold about 90 pails of water. Wa- 
ter is supplied from a cattle tank by means 
of a %-inch pipe. In winter a tank heat- 
er is used to keep the water from freezing. 
Plenty of feed is kept in the troughs dur- 
ing July and Aug, so that young shotes 
will learn to eat. 

About Dec 1 the young hogs are put on 
full feed. The ration consists of ear corn 
and a mixture of shelled corn, wheat, oats 
and barley soaked in a slop tank. but rey- 
er allowed to sour. Ashes and salt are kept 
on the platform regularly, which tends to 
keep the pigs healthy. I have never had 
a case of cholera. By Dec 1 the hogs are 
shipped to the Chicago market, where they 
seldom fail to bring about the highest price. 
My shrinkage is very small. For shelter, 
a wooden shed is used, as the animals kept 
in this are not as liable to contract cold 
as when confined in a basement. barn. 
Poland-Chinas crossed with Chester-Whites 
make a fine market hog, ready for sale 
when 8 or 9 months old. 





Developing a Flock of Breeding Sheep. 


J. P. SARGENT, VERMONT. 





In buying aninrals for a start, get the best 
that can be secured at a reasonable price. 
Animals lacking constitution and vigor 
should be butchered. Buy well-matured 
ewes; better lambs will be produced than 
from young ewes and in 10 years a much 
more profitable flock will have been de- 
veloped. 

Sheep should always be protected from 
the cold, especially in autumn and early 
spring. In winter protect from storms and 
winds. See that they get plenty of care and 
that their quarters are dry under foot. 
Keep in the barn at night during winter, 
but turn out in the lot every day so they 
will get the much needed exercise. Keep 
salt and water always accessible. 

It is useless to tell farmers at this day 
and age that plenty of good feed is abso- 
lutely necessary to success... Fine early cut 
hay is excellent, then straw, silage, etc, 
may be used as supplementary feed. There 
is no profit in raising sheep on poor or in- 
sufficient feed. If one is obliged to feed 
poor hay in part, give it in the morning 
when the sheep are hungry. At night clean 
out the racks and feed all the good hay 
that will be eaten up clean. The more 
clover in the hay the better. Give grain 


FARM ANIMALS 


or roots, or both, if available in connec- 
tion with the hay. Feed twice a day—8 
in the morning and at 4 in the after- 
noon. When very long days arrive, I feed 
three times a day. 


The time for having lambs dropped must 
be governed more or less by circumstances. 
They should always come at the barn un- 
less there is a small pasture close by where 
the flock can be watched. If the ewes are 
allowed to shift for themselves, many 
lambs will be lost and occasionally a ma- 
ture sheep. There are many good reasons 
why sheep should be sheared before being 
turned to pasture. “If shorn as soon as the 
weather permits, they are more comforta- 
ble, but must be put into the barn during 
spells of cold weather. If allowed to carry 
their coat until late in the season they are 
terribly annoyed by heat and ticks and are 
driven into the shade when they should 
be feeding in the pasture. The skin of the 
sheep becomes very tender from sweating, 
and when shorn they often suffer from 
colds. 

All stock must be comfortable to be prof- 
itable. Consequently shear early, keep un- 
der shelter during stormy weather, and the 
animals will then be in condition to make 
the best use of early pasture. While the 
lambs are in the barn, they should have ac- 


was a consignment of ranch steers from 
the Canadian northwest. They were 
brought to show what can be done in that 
country without grain feed and _ shelter. 
Some of the animals were fat enough for 
beef and their weight ranged from 1300 to 
1800 lbs. Polled Durhams were much ad- 
mired and the French Canadian cattle were 
new to most people from the west. 

In Shorthorns, the leading first prizes 
were taken by W. D. Flatt of Ont, W. B. 
Boland of Mich, ‘Thomas Greenway of 
Man, J. and W. B. Watt of Ont, R. D. 
Hanna of O. Mr Flatt took sweepstakes 
for bull any age and cow any age. In 
Herefords, the leading prize winners were 
Clem Graves of Ind, C. G. Comstock & Son 
of Mo, H. D. Smith of Que and W. W. 
Black of N S. Mr Smith’s bull took sweep- 
stakes in his class and the aged cow, owned 
by C. G. Comstock took the purple in her 
class. Clem Graves won the herd prize. In 
Galloways, O. H. Swigart of Ill took herd 
prize. The only other exhibitor was D. 
McCrae of Ontario. Mr McCrae owned the 
sweepstakes bull, and Mr Swigart the 
sweepstakes cow. In Angus cattle, D. 
Bradfute of Ohio took the herd prize and a 
number of other prizes. Other exhibitars 
were James Blair of Pa, James Bowman of 
Ont, H. D. Allen of Ky and F. W. Phillips 











LEADING COW IN THE 


sented, is the Guernsey, Mary Marshall, 
Michener of Pa. 


As seen in the above illustration, she is a grand type of dairy cow. 








MODEL DAIRY 


at the Pan-American exposition, where 10 dairy and general purpose breeds are repre- 


No 5604. She was bred and is owned by Ezra 
She was born Apr 29, ’91 and dropped her last calf Apr 15, ’01. 


Her best week’s 


record of milk in the model dairy was 294 lbs 7 oz for the week ended May 28. 


Her milk analyzed 4.75% butter fat. 


After being in milk nearly five months she gave 


for the week ended Sept 17, 180.8 lbs milk, containing 5.8% butter fat. 


cess to a separate inclosure where oats and 
bran are available. If the lambs are to go to 
the butcher, corn meal should be added, but 
those wanted for breeding are better with- 
out this heating feed. If the lambs attain 
any considerable size before going to mar- 
ket, suitable racks should be provided and 
well supplied with hay. If the sheep are 
sheared, the lambs should be dipped in a 
decoction of tobacco, for any ticks on the 
old sheep go to the lambs after shearing. 
Wean the lambs at four months, so the 
ewes may gain flesh before the breeding 
season in the fall. 





Cattle Prizes at Pan-American. 





As noted in recent issues the cattle show 
at the Pan-American exposition was repre- 
sentative and of high quality. A large 
number of cattle came over from Canada, 
and the Canadians took their share of the 
prizes. The showing of Shorthorns, “-Here- 
fords and Galloways was large, that of Red 
Polls and Polled-Angus fair, while the 
showing of dairy cattle was especially large, 
particularly in Jerseys and Ayrshires. 
Among the odd features of the cattle show 


of Ont. Mr Allen got sweepstakes on bull 
and Mr Bradfute on cow. In Red Polls the 
herd prize went to Andrew Bros of O. The 
remainder of the prizes were divided be- 
tween the Andrew herd and that owned by 
Fred Hartline, also of O. Hartline took 
sweepstake of bull and Andrew Bros on 
cow. In Devons, James Hilton & Bro of 
N Y took herd prize and also sweepstakes 
for both cow and bull. The other prize 
winners in this class were W. H. Davis of 
Ill, A. S. Worden of Pa, Stockwell & Gifford 
of Mass and W. J. Rudd of Ont. 


DAIRY CATTLE. 

In Jerseys there was a splendid showing 
made by the best herds in the country. 
The herd prize was won by McLaury Bros 
of N Y, while the sweepstake prize for bull 
was awarded the Biltmore farms of N C, 
and the sweepstake for cow to Charles A, 
Sweet of N Y. Other exhibitors were H. 
N. Higginbotham of Ill, L. E. Benedict of 
Ind, R. A. Sibley of N Y, and A. H. Cooley, 
of N Y. In Ayrshires, the herd prize was 
awarded W. W. Oglevie of Que. The sweep- 
stake bull was owned by Mr Ogle- 
vie and the sweepstake cow by 
Robert R. Ness of Que. Other leading 











prize winners of this class were G. 
W. Bell of N Y, G. C. Clark of Ont, Robert 
R. Toppling of Que, and Robert Befford of 
Que. 

In Holsteins, the prize herd was owned 
by Easthope & Biery of O. This firm’s 
bull took sweepstake in his class, while 
the sweepstake cow was owned by George 
Rice of Can. Other leading prize winners 
were Highlawn farm of Mass, T. A. 
Mitchell of N Y, G. W. Clemens of Ont 
and Henry Stevens & Son of N Y. 

In Guernseys, C. C. Taylor of N Y won 
the herd prize and also sweepstake for 
bull. W. E. H. Massey of Ont took sweep- 
. Stake on cow. L. P. Morton of N Y, F. B. 
Buckley of N Y and L. C. Benedict also 
won first prizes. 

In French Canadians, first prize on herd 
went to A. Dennis of Que. He also took 
the sweepstake prize for bull, while the 
sweepstake for cow went to James Dugas 
& Co of Que. Other prize winners were C. 
E. Coburn of N Y, Lewis Thuim of Que, 
Lewis Sylvester of Que and John Gardener 
of Pa. 

The Polled-Durham herd, owned by J. H. 
Miller took all the prizes as there was no 
opposition. 

In Brown Swiss, 
took the 
prizes. 


McLaury Bros of N Y 
herd prize and both sweepstake 
The other prizes were divided be- 
tween this firm, E. M. Barton of Ill and 
F. R. Hazard of N Y. In Dutch-Belted 
cattle the herd prize went to Mrs S. A. 
F. Servin of N Y, while both sweepstake 
prizes went to Frank E. Sanders of N H. 
Other prize winners in this class were F. 
D. Edson of N Y and A. C. Green & Sons 


of Ind. 
The sheep show, which opened Sept 23, 
included many of the finest flocks of the 


country presented by the leading breeders 
and importers. The contests were close in 
many classes with the sheep of a high 
order. More complete reports of this show 
will appear in later issues. 





Feeding Cows on an Ohio Farm. 


L. V. AXTELL, LAKE CO, O. 


In marketing my cream: to fancy trade, I 
make capital of the fact that I use only 
well-matured and well-cured foods for dairy 
cows. Our feed consists of clover hay and 
corn stover fed whole at the rate of one 
part of clover to two of stalks. Our grain 
feed consists principally of corn and oats 
produced on the farm. 

I try to balance the grain ration with pro- 
tein in its cheapest market form, as the 
prices may vary on oil meal, gluten or 
cotton seed. I think that most modern idea 
dairymen feed too much protein rather than 
not enough in proportion to the fatty foods. 
If less intensive methods were used in the 
feeding and stabling of cattle, we should 
have much less tuberculosis, calf scours, 
abortion and disease generally in our herds. 
Plenty of the more natural foods, plenty of 
exercise and fresh air are good agents with 
which to combat disease. 

I think the feeding of badly cured en- 
silage productive of much abortion and 
calf cholera. Other spoiled foods could pro- 
duce just as unfavorable results. The put- 
ting up of ensilage is managed much better 
than formerly. Before putting up a silo 
I have been waiting for a short hay crop. 
For 20 years I have kept on 200 acres 75 to 
100 head of cattle and an average of 10 
horses. I have never bought 10 tons of hay. 
We have not sold much, either, and never 
sell extept at high prices. We never buy 
but little grain, and the wheat sold much 
more than pays for feed bought. If ensilage 
enables farmers to carry so much more 
stock, I should have to build more barns 
in addition to a silo, and I have care 
enough, so I think I will continue old-fash- 
ioned. 





———— 


Mountain Milk is supposed to be much 


richer in fat and more palatable 
than that produced in _ stables. dur- 
ing the winter. In different parts 


of Norway, Sweden and Switzerland 





DAIRY 

















AMERICAN GROWN EDELWEISS.—See Page 312. 





investigations seem to indicate that 
there is very little difference in the fat con- 
tent of milk produced in the mountains and 
in the lowlands. The superior pastures at 
high altitudes give more desirable color 
and flavor to both milk and butter. The 
altitude of the pasture, however, seems to 
have very little influence on the fat con- 
tent of milk from either cows or goats. 


Interest in Model. Dairy Increasing— 
The Model Dairy at the Pan-American: ex- 
position continues to attract the attention, 
not only of dairy men but business men 
generally in attendance. The itlow of milk 
continues good and following figures re- 
ported expressly for American Agriculturist. 
shew slight increase in paper profits over 
those last printed. Mary Marshall, Guern- 
sey, again heads the list, with Cassiopeia, 
Guernsey, second and Mayflower and 
Mossy, Jersey, a tie for third. 

RECORDS OF MILCH COWS AT MODEL DAIRY. 


[Week ended Sept 24, 1901.] 
Milk Amt Val25c Cost 
Breeds in lbs butter plb- feed Profit 


French Canadian 783.7 41.81 $10.45 $4.10 $6.35 
Dutch Belted 816.9 34.88 8.72 4.76 3.96 
Ayrshires. .-1,102.0 50.64 . 12. 37 
Jerseys... - 877.9 51.74 12.9 42 
Shorthorns ..1,079.9 50.87 1 
Guernseys.. . 850.5 50.30 1 





CIA v1 H-i =] 
ws 
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Holsteins .. ....1,384.3 50.64 12.66 

Polled Jerseys .. 636.7 37.73 9.42 4.12 30 
Red Polls . 889.7 44.64 11.16 5.94 12 
Brown Swiss . 978.6 44.01 11.00 5.30 10 








Sharples “Tubular” 


Dairy Separators. 


If no agent will bring you a 
Sharples Separator we will 
loan you one for trial 


FREE OF COST. 


They give more butter than 
any other separator,enough to 
pay big interest on the whole 
first cost, and they turn much 
easier, besides being entirely 
simple, safe and durable, (for- 
mer capacity doubled, with less 
driving power.) 

lmprovements come fast here. We have 
been making superior separators for 19 
years (longest in America) and are proud 
of them, but these new “‘Tubulars” dis- 





count anything either ourselves or any- 
one has ever made. Free Book, Business 
Dairying,” and Catalogue No. 100, 
Sharples Co., P. M. Sharples, 
Chicago, His, West Chester, Pa. 








Mention This Paper to Advertisers. 
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Let us lend 
you a skimmer 


to prove that you can do 
your skimming easier, 
_ better, cheaper, with a 


NATIONAL 


Hand Separator 





We want you to use 
one 10 days (without 
paying a penny for 
it). Compare it with 
any other separator 
and return it in 10 
days if you’re not 
convinced that it is 
the best machine to 
buy. Write to-day. | 
National Dairy Machine Co. 
Newark, §.J. 





HOG CHOLERA 


HAS BEEN CURED 
1S BEING CURED 


AND CAN BE CURED IN THE FUTURE 


PRATTS FOOD 


The Greatest Regulator and Fattener 
DOES YOUR DEALER SELL IT? 


If not, write us for 50-page pam- 
phiet, all about horses, hogs, 
cattle, and poultry, free. 


25c. PACKAGE BY MAIL 25ce. 
STATE IF FOR ANIMALS OR POULTRY. 
MENTION THIS PAPER, 


PRATT FOOD CO.PHI\A.PA. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 












Pally TheHighest Endorsement 
Guar- 5 + is given by agricultural colleges and vet- 
aateed. tz, jerinary surgeons to the YSTONE 


Dehorning Knife 


Cuts on four sides at once. Does 
not bruise norcrush. Send for cir- 
cash ped 


M. T. PHILLIPS, Pomeroy, Pa. (Successor to A. C. BROSIUS.) 





@Shropshires. 


eep and Lambs, either sex, 
Chester Whites; Fall Pigs, 
ine Stock a Specialty. 


Sidney Sprague, Falconer, N. Y. 











26 Bu. Baskets 


AK HQU with our Wolverine Geared Ball 
Fen Mill. Grinds ear corn, rye, wheat, 

4 shelled corn, etc., fine or coarse to @ very uni- 

¥ form feed, because burrs are brought together 
verytrue. The only Sweep Milli that 
grinds all grain, equal to a burr stone mill. 
CAPACITY is large because the mill ie 
Triple Geared. Our 

+17 in. burrs on this mill revolve three times to each turn 

pe [3 of the team, making them equal to 51 in, burrs on most 
single geared mills, Therefore, we give you the largest 

capacity and most uniform feed ble to produce on a sweep mill. 
RUNS EASY because all friction is relieved by our im- 
proved Ball Bearings. Is the | 

and easiest running geared mil! made( Wt.675 Ibs). Our prices are low 
because we have no t Weg tee this mill to grind 1-3 
more than any other 2 horse geared mill. We have 8 sizes of sweep 
mills $14.25 and up. Thirty other styles of grinders for al) pur- 
poses. Free catalogue of 15,000 articles. Ask for it. 


Marvio Smith Co., 55-59 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Illy. 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 
Eutered at second-class 
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Terms. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a gear; 
buity Cents for six months; if not paid in advance $1.56 
per year. Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. Specimen copy free. 

PURHIGN SULBSCRIPTIONS 
$2.00 or 8s id per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan, ‘02, shows that payment has been 
veceived up to January 1, 1902; Feb, ‘02. to February 1, 
1902, and so on. Some time is required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

_DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
tied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions, Terms sent on application, 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 
(li lines to the inch) each insertion. Discounts, maps 
and sworu statement of circulation, etc, on application 
aud correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 


To all foreign countries 


your hame on your 





rtising rates e that department. When writing adver- 
tisers, state tha’ you saw Theis “ad” in Americ 
culturist, so they will do their best by you and : 
us wit our trade. American Agriculturist is the best 





| } 


and ¢ 


ea 


pest medium in which to “advertise for rural bus- 
iness in the Middle or Southern States 

OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the_re- 
liabi lity of each and every advertiser in this paper. This 
uarantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
it means that uo advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satistied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subseriber can safely do business with him. Our 
guarantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement in our columns, we will re 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
unsatisfac- 


be m: ade within one week from date of any 
tory transaction, with proofs, etc, so that the matter 
ean no adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh 


marantee that one advertiser’s goods are bet- 
but we do guarantee that the adver- 
article he advertises on the terms 


We do not 
ter than another's, 
taser will furnish the 
advertised. 
REMITTANCES should 
press money orders, or_ registered 
imounts may be sent by regular mail 


be made by 
letter, 


postoffice or ex- 
although small 


stamns 


Postage 


(but not internal revenue stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less on -) Si.¢ one-cent stamps _ preferred. 
Money orders, ¢ ks an rafts sneuid be made payable 
to the ORANGE “IU DD t OMP ANY. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building. 


NEW YORK, CREM, 
62 Lafayette Place Marquette B 
____ ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER 5, 1901 











The state fairs this year have been 
remarkably free from objectionable  side- 
shows, fakirs and the like. Missouri had 
none at all, Ohio had but very few and 
they were practically harmless. Minneso- 
ta allowed a few on the grounds. The 


worst offenders among the big fairs were 
Iowa and Wisconsin. The shows at these 
two fairs were not particularly bad, but 
they were so numerous as to be very 
annoying. Public sentiment demands that 
these nuisances be abated. The paltry sum 
paid by these people for the privilege of 
exhibiting should not be a temptation. With 
thirty thousand dollars in the treas- 
the Iowa board of agriculture should 
be above such petty transactions. There 
is no reason why every fair should not be 
wholesome. Keep at it, fair managers, and 
by another season the laggards will be in 
line. American Agriculturist has been in- 
sisting on this for years and is gratified at 
the progress already made, but is not yet 
satisfied. 


over 
ury 


—_— 


City people are staying later in the rural 
districts this fall than ever before. The 
charm of country life appeals to them more 
strongly with each recurring year. More 
city people are buying country homes and 
arms. We refer here not so much to city 
millionaires who are establishing great 
country places, but rather to the mass of 
well-to-do city people, who have bought 
cheap farms for summer homes. The city 
press at this season frequently contains 
articles from their readers who have re- 
turned to the city from a summer spent 


in the country, and who speak enthusias- 
tically of 


country life in general and of 





EDITORIAL 


the neighborliness and good sense of the 
country people. All this sort of thing is 
bound to have a profound influence on agri- 
culture. It helps to make farming fash- 


ionable. In tact, the detractors of agricul- 


ture are relatively more numerous among 
our country people than among city peo- 
ple of the same degree of intelligence. 


talk up our own business. If 
farmers do not believe in it, and 
express our confidence, how can we expect 
farm values to advance? 
enti 
example of the 
experimental work by the various 
experiment stations comes from Long 
Island. For the last two years the New 
York experiment station, with a branch at 
Jamaica, has been experimenting in the cu- 
cumber fields, endeavoring to find a means 
of preventing and checking the distribu- 
tion of blight which has so seriously inter- 
fered with pickle growing in that section. 
Farmers this season have generally 
adopted the spraying methods discovered by 
the station and as a result the pickle crop 
has netted them about $150,000. Next year 
the acreage will be largely increased and 
pickles as a commercial factor will again 
be an important industry for this section. 


We need to 


we as 


An interesting value of 


local 


If farmers will follow closely the sugges- 
tions given out by experiment stations 
they will much improve conditions, and 


find it to their advantage from a financial 


standpoint when their accounts are bal- 
anced. It is unfortunate that more local 
experimental work is not conducted by 
state experiment stations in general. 
Senet Sage 

The people who have invested in over- 
capitalized trusts are now getting their 
experience. Almost daily the report 
appears of some big combination that is 


operating at a loss. The Republic iron 
and steel company reports earnings of only 
capital stock of $47,000,000, 
against earnings last year of seven times 
as much. The American linseed company 
is “in a hole” $1,500,000 on the year’s busi- 


$500,000 on a 


ness, according to its own report, and seems 
to be daily going from bad to worse. Looks 


as though the linseed trust would have to 
go through some more reorganizations. This 
whole scheme of amalgamating old fac- 
tories with antiquated machinery into one 
company with watered stock is falling to 


pieces of its own weight. The men who 
sell out at fancy prices are using part of 
their receipts to build brand new plants 


that can compete with the trust. The pro- 
of the trust are the first to forsake 
the sinking ship, after they have got their 
profits out of it. And the dear public is 
becoming tired of being fleeced. 

It is more than possible that at next ses- 
sion of congress a proposition will be made 
to repeal entirely the 15% duty on foreign 
hides. After being on the free list for 
many years, this small duty was included 
in the Dingley bill which went into effegt 
in 1897, with liberal provision for rebate 
on all foreign hides re-exported in the way 
of finished leather goods. The real benefit 
to farmers and cattle growers has always 
been a mooted point. The indirect gain to 
agriculture has been more than offset, say 
those favoring free hides, by the annoyance 
to our export trade. A movement, this time 
originating in the west, has begun in ear- 
nest, looking toward the repeal of the hide 
duty, meeting a hearty reception in the east, 
It will be difficult to induce congress to 
seriously discuss this matter because it 
means reopening the entire tariff laws 

ee 

A net cash profit of $3000 from $1 invested 
in a year’s subscription to American Agri- 
culturist is not at all bad. Read about it 
on Page 319 of this issue. This is one of 
the maltitude of instances that attest the 
wonderful and remarkable value of our 
crop reporting system. If our readers re- 
ceived only our crop notes and market news 
these alone would be worth a great many 
dollars... In many lines of business the re- 
ports issued to members of special organ- 


moters 








izations on topics connected with their 
business are not nearly so valuable as the 
commercial agriculture features of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, yet often cost from $25 to 
$500 per year. We sometimes think that our 
subscribers do not fu ly realize the value of 
this and other departments of American 
Agriculturist, simply because the paper is 
sold at the nominal price of $1 per year. 


—— 


The great book, Animal Breeding, by 
Prof Thomas Shaw, which is now ready 


for distribution, is one of the most valuable 


works on live stock husbandry ever pub- 
lished. It is of the highest type of agri- 
cultural literature; expressed in fine Eng- 
lish, its statements so clearly made that 
even one without experience on the sub- 
ject may understand, scientifically accu- 
rate, of great practical value, and a com- 
prehensive presentation of the whole sub- 


The price of this great work of over 
and it should be in 


ject. 
400 pages is only $1.50, 


the library of every breeder, farmer, or 
those in any way interested in agricul- 
tural affairs. Thomas Shaw needs no in- 
troduction to our readers. As _ professor 


of animal husbandry at the University of 


Minnesota, and formerly professor of agri- 
culture at the Ontario agricultural college, 
his contributions to our columns have 
made him a favorite with our readers, 
while his other books have already won 
the premier place in agricultural litera- 
ture —The Study of Breeds, Forage Crops 
Other Than Grasses, Soiling Crops and 
the Silo. 
—_— _ — 

The successful farmer is the one who 

keeps posted not cnly on production, but 


also distribution. Because of this necessity 
he puts in some earnest work these crisp 
October evenings in studying American Ag- 
riculturist’s crop and market reports. Last 
week our pages included special articles 


along this line on wheat, tobacco, cabbage, 
apples, potatoes, etc. Crop conditions 
this week are devoid of special change, de- 
velopment nearly normal, corn largely out 
of the way of frost, indifferent potato har- 
vest advancing, apples’ ripening. Next 
week will appear, among other good things, 
our final potato report, and valuable grain 
crop data. Appropriate these to your own 
use. 
a 

Although the apple crop is not an abun- 
dant one, many farmers are making inquiry 
about recipes for a good quality of apple 
butter. Recognizing the value of this as 
a food and a most delicious substitute for 
jelly, jam, etc, on the farm, we have re- 
quested one of the oldest and best-known 
experts in apple butter making in central 
Ohio to write us directions for making ap- 


ple butter, from both sweet and sour ap- 
ples. The article in this issue should be 
read by every farmer’s wife. 

- — 

The fruit exhibit of New York state at 
the Pan-American has attracted consider- 
able attention. Much credit is due to F. BE, 
Dawley and S. D. Willard for its success. 
Many important facts have been learned 
by studying this exhibit. The number of 


varieties of apples has attracted consider- 


able attention. The grape exhibit to be 
shown the first week in October will be a 
very attractive feature and should not be 


missed by those who are interested in the 


culture of this fruit. 





Feeding Cattle for Breeding Purposes— 
I raise only thoroughbred Shorthorn cattle 
and sell at 8 to 14 months old for breeding 
purposes only. I use no concentrated feeds; 
milk and grass in summer and good clover 
and pea hay in winter, supplemented with 
grain as follows: Half wheat bran, half 
corn, ground with shock on. Breeding cows 
fed about same way. No stuffing. Bulls 
have extra care.—[J. D. Clardy, Christian 
Co, Ky. 





No Milker should be allowed to slight 
his work. He is not only losing money, but 
spoiling the cow besides. 














Tomato Growers and Canners at Odds. 


PROF WESLEY WEBB, DEL. 





The tomato crop in Del is very light ow- 
ing in’ part to the decreased acreage 
planted, in part ta blight, and in part to 
cold rain storms at blooming time, which 
prevented the fruit from setting. Similar 
conditions elsewhere have made an unus- 
ual demand for this vegetable and can- 
ners are anxiously trying to get enough 
to fill contracts already made. The con- 
tract system works well for the canner, 
for he can then make some estimate of 
what his business will be. He contracts 
with large dealers for about what he can 
pack, and then he contracts with farmers 
to raise enough acres to furnish him his 
supply with a fair.average yield. Im years 
when the crop is very large the canner 
frequently has more than he can profit- 
ably handle, and in years of short crops 
he has too few to meet his contracts. This 
very condition magnifies his troubles by 
magnifying itself. When tomatoes are 
searce and high the canner does not get 
all that have been contracted. There is 
a demand elsewhere, a higher price is 
offered and always some growers are found 
who yield to the temptation to sell con- 
tracted goods. On the other hand when 
there is a glut tomatoes on contracted 
fields and on all others are rushed to the 
local canneries, and a good deal of con- 
fusion arises, especially when the same 
party is growing a part of his crop under 
contract and a part not under contract. 
In years of scarcity the bulk of the crop 
grows on the non-contracted acres; in a 
glut, on the other! This year there seems 
to be an unusually large number of farm- 
ers who are selling to the highest bidder 
regardless of contracts, and there is some 
talk that canners will later bring suits 
for the recovery of damages. It is reported 
that in some parts of Md canners have had 
injunctions served on the farmers to pre- 
vent them from selling to outside parties, 
tomatoes that have been grown under con- 
tract. 

Farmers will hardly claim the right to 
violate contracts, but they claim that they 
cannot get just treatment from the canners. 
They think the price usually named is 
too low, and they often complain that in 
times of gluts they are docked on every 
load when there is no cause for it. The 
canner making the unjust claim that the 
tomatoes are too green, too ripe, or in 
some way of inferior quality. They often 
are compelled to wait all day and some- 
times longer to unload at the factory. 
The contract price this year was $6 per 
ton as arule, or about 10c per basket. Can- 
ners and those buying for Baltimore par- 
ties have been paying from 15 to 35c per 
basket for all they could get, the price 
varying at different places and on different 
days according to the quantity offered for 
sale. The growers are asking, “If packers 
can afford to pay 35c this year how is it 
that they can pay only 10c in other years?”’ 
The difference seems too great. 





Three Thousand Dollars for One. 





One of the most successful onion growers 
in Wayne Co, N Y, is Willis Rogers of 
Marion. Last year he raised nearly 16,000 
bu of onions on 16 acres. The work was 
partly done by contract or on shares. As 
every onion grower will remember, the mar- 
ket last fall opened low, although American 
Agriculturist’s preliminary report on the 
onion crop indicated that only a moderate 
outturn was probable. These early indica- 
tions were confirmed by our final report, 
and our notes and news from week to week. 
‘Mr Rogers was one of our old subscribers, 
who had learned from experience to depend 
upon our crop reports. The party who had 
raised the onions under contract took no 
stock in “book farming and reports’ and 
was glad to sell out his interest in several 
thousand bushels at 25c per bu. Mr Rogers 


COMMERCIAL 





kad in all about 16,000 bu of which he sold 
7000 bu, comparatively early and stored the 
other 9000 bu. He had no special building 
or refrigerator house and fixed up an old 
building at small cost and equipped it with 
a stove, so that when the thermometer 
dropped below freezing he could keep the 
temperature of the house around 36 de- 
grees and thus guard against damage by 
frost. He began to sell from this stock at 
60c per bu and the last thousand bushels 
he sold at $1.28 per bu on track. 

It is not too much to say that Mr Rogers 
cleared from $3000 to $5000 more profit on 
his crop by intelligent use of American Ag- 
rieulturist’s reports and news than would 
otherwise have been the case. He says so 
himself. Yet some people will ask why 
he did not store the entire crop if he was 
so confident of the advance. Probably he 
had good reasons of his own for selling 
part early. He may have needed the money, 
or he may have adopted what is a pretty 
good general rule, to accept the going price 
for a certain part of whatever one has to 
sell, and take theerisk of a larger profit 
or a greater loss on the balance. There are 
many things governing the price of onions, 
as of other crops, besides the supply. When 
our martyred president died suddenly the 
market for both produce and _= securities 
broke violently. This was not because 
there was any change in the supply or 
general conditions, but the uncertainty of 
new and unknown elements suddenly en- 
tering the market. 

Changes in transportation rates, strikes, 
disasters, shrinkage in storage, loss by fire, 
flood and frost—these and many @other 
things have to be taken into considera- 
tion in forecasting the future of values of 
any commodity or security. And on top 
of all this, the circumstances of each indi- 
vidual are often of importance to him. 
If a farmer has a note to pay and cansaot 
get it renewed, he is forced to accept the 
current prices, although he may feel sure, 
judging from all indications that the mar- 
ket will advance. 

On the other hand, so varied are the in- 


fluences affecting values that even the 
ablest minds and the most experienced 
judgments are often at fault. Manifestly, 


we do not claim to be infallible, but expe- 
rience has demonstrated that American Ag- 
riculturist’s crop reports are more uniform- 
ly correct and reliable than anything of the 
kind issued by any government or other 
agency. The intelligent use of this feature 
of our paper should give it first place on 
every farm in America. It is not surpris- 
ing that many large farmers and dealers in 
England and other countries subscribe for 
American Agriculturist simply to keep post- 
ed on American crop conditions and pros- 
pects. i 





The New York Hop Crop for ’01 will be 
in the neighborhood of 50,000 bales. A ty- 
pographical error in last week’s American 
Agriculturist in one line made it read 5000 
bales, although the footing of the total was 
figured on the correct number, and this also 
appeared at the beginning of our report. 





Get Rid of Sheep Ticks—Beware of the 
sheep tick. They cause more loss to sheep- 
men than all the dogs in the country. 
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Thousands Have Kidney Trouble 
and Don’t Know it. 


How To Find Ont. 
Fill a bottle or common glass with your 
water and let it stand twenty-four hours; @ 
; sediment or set« 
co Samet tling indicates an 
3 unhealthy condi- 
tion of the kid- 
neys; if it stains 
your linen it is 
evidence of kid- 
ney trouble; too 
frequent desire to 
pass it,or pain in 
’ “mou the back is also 
convincing proof that the kidneys and blad- 
der are out of order, 
What to Do. 

There is comfort- in the knowledge so 
often expressed, that Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney remedy fulfills every 
wish in curing rheumatism, pain ,in the 
back, kidneys, liver, bladder and every part 
of the urinary passage. It corrects inability 
to hold water and scalding pain in passing 
it, or bad effects following use of liquor, 
wine or beer, and overcomes that unpleasant 
necessity of being compelled to go often 
during the day, and to get up many times 
during the night. The mild and the extra- 
ordinary effect of Swamp-Root is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its won- 
derful cures of the most distressing cases. 
If you need a medicine you should have the 
best. Sold by druggists in 50c. and $1. sizes. 

You may have a sample bottle of this 
wonderful discovery 
and a book that tells goatee 
more about it, both sent 
absolutely free by mail. 
Address Dr. Kilmer & Home of Swamp-Root. 
Co., Binghamton, N. Y. When writing men- 
tion reading this generous offer in this paper 
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Don’t give your horse 
away merely because he 
” is lame, has curb, contract- 
ed cord, thrush, ete. 

Treat the trouble with 
Used and endorsed 


by Adams Exp. Co. Tuttle’s Elixir. 


It cures all these and internal diseases, such as 
colic, distemper, founder, pneumonia, etc. A 
cure guaranteed or money refunded. 

TUTTLE’ cures rheumatism, sprains, 
pres FAMILY Elm 8 ey. Our 100-page book 
“Veterinary Experience” FREE. 

Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine buat Tuttle’s, 
Avoid all blisters; they offer onlytemporaryreliefif »a9 


HORSE AFFLICTIONS 


H. H. Crarx, Fredonia, N. Y., writes: ‘* The 
bottle of Quinn’s Ointment purchased from 
you removed a curb and thoroughpin, and did it for 
good. My horse’s leg is as smooth as ever.” 

No equal for curbs, splints, spavins, windpuffs and 
all bunches. Price $1 delivered. You get é 
money back if after a fair trial you are dissatis- 
fied. Write for booklet. 


W. B. EDDY & CO., 72 High St., Whitehall, N.Y. 


ee 
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Neverslip Calks 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Hl. 








are steel-centered, 
self-sharpening calks 
which can be easily 
inserted cr removed 
from the shoe on the 
horse’s hoof and keep 
him ‘‘always ready” 
and safe from falls in 
slippery weather, 
They save your horses 





3 








eb 
Be 
wf" 


and save your money. 
If you're not, using 
them, give them a 
trial this fall and win- 
ter. Your shoer will 
sell you a set or we 
will send you a des- 
criptive pamphlet on 
application. 


























NEVERSLIP MANUFACTURING CO., New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 





é 
The one fact of general public interest 
thus far deducted from the mass. of testi- 
mony before the Schley court of inquiry is 
that the official chart of the naval battle 
off Santiago is but a compromise of con- 
flicting opinions of the officers engaged. 
This has been openly admitted by the wit- 
nesses examined. The logical result has 
been to shake the faith of the public in 
the accuracy of other official records. A 
temporary halt was called in the proceed- 
ings of the court by the sudden death of 
Admiral Schley’s senior counsel, Judge 
Jeremiah M. Wilson, one of the most con- 
spicuous leaders of the Washington bar. 
Admiral Sampson's effort to get into the 
case through counsel has failed, his re- 
quest that he be allowed a legal repre- 
sentative in the court being denied on the 
ground that the court does not at this time 
regard him as a party to the case. 


that 


It is significant the N J republi- 
can state convention embodied in its 
platform the tariff reform utter- 
ances of President McKinley made 
in his last public speech. High pro- 
tection has long been the issue which has 
held New Jersey in the republican ranks 


and this action of the first republican state 


convention since President McKinley's 
death is indicative of the changed condi- 
tions since “free trade” and ‘‘protection” 
were the respective rallying cries of the 


democratic and republican parties. 





continue to emanate 
from the seat of trouble between Ven- 
ezuela -and Colombia. No clash of serious 
proportions between the two countries has 
yet been reported, but a number of petty 
engagements have kept them in a tur- 
moil. Venezuela has made extensive prep- 
arations to repel a Colombian invasion and 
dares her fiery neighbor to cross the bor- 
der. The U §S has offered to mediate be- 
tween the two countries. 


Disquieting reports 





A disastrous fight between U S troops 
and insurgents has occurred on the island 
of Samar in the Philippines. Co C of the 
9th infantry was surprised while at break- 
fast and out of 72 men but 24 escaped, ac- 
cording to the official report. 





International interest has been, keenly 
aroused by two sporting events during the 
past two weeks. At New York last week 


Harvard and Yale athletes scored a deci- 
sive victory over a representative team 
from the English universities, Cambridge 


This week the battle between 
Shamrock II and the 
for the famous 


and Oxford. 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
cup defender, Columbia, 
America’s cup, which carries with it the 
yachting supremacy of the world, has been 
watched as closely by the general public 
as by the yachting world. The series 
opened last Saturday with the most excit- 
ing race in the annals of yachting history, 
Columbia winning by the narrow margin 
of 39 seconds, actual time, and 82 seconds, 
corrected time. This is Lipton’s second at- 
tempt to lift the cup, which has remained 
on this side of the ocean for 50 years. 

pension bu- 
He re- 


Commissioner Evans of the 
reau is after the penston impostors. 


cently sent a letter to every board of U S 
examining surgeons scoring careless 


methods of examining pension applicants. 
He recently had 20 applicants from the 
same section of the country re-examined. 
A beard of surgeons reported that each of 
the applicants had heart disease. The spe- 
cial examination showed that none had 
any heart affection. He proposes to stop 
such barefaced robbery of Uncle Sam’s 
treasury. 

of the 100th anniversary 
of the graduation of Daniel Webster from 
Dartmouth college drew a notable gathering 
of distinguished men to New Hampshire’s 
historic college last week. Thirteen LL D’s 
were conferred, Senator Hoar and Con- 
gressman McCall of Mass and Booker T. 
Washington, the famous colored orator and 
worker for the uplifting of his race, be- 
ing among the recipients. An even more 
notable gathering of men of letters and 
educators will mark the bi-centennial of 
Yale college, Oct 20-23. The heads of many 
of the American universities and colleges 
will be present, while representatives from 
the highest institutions of learning in Eng- 


The celebration 





land, Germany, France, China and Japan 
will participate in the exercises. President 
Roosevelt will be present, as will also 
Admiral Sampson. It is unofficially stated 
that both of these distinguished guests 
will receive the degree of doctor of laws 
from Yale at this time. 

Two of America’s largest cities, New 
York and Philadelphia, are fighting for 
good government. This issue has resulted 
in practical abandonment for the time be- 


ing of regular party lines. The municipal 
campaigns in both cities have developed 


into contests of the people against corrup- 
tion, organized crime and jobbery. At pres- 
ent the outlook for the overthrow of Tam- 
many in New York is rather more hopeful 
than for the defeat of the republican ma- 
chine in Philadelphia. 





The concentration of a British naval 
force in the Persian gulf has given rise to 
disturbing rumors of a war cloud involv- 
ing Great Britain and Turkey. Koweyt, the 
proposed terminus of the Bagdad railroad, 
is said to be the seat of trouble. 





Open rupture between Pres Shaffer of the 
Amalgamated assn and Pres Gompers of 
the American federation of labor and Pres 
Mitchell of the United mine workers has 
resulted from the failure of the steel strike. 
Shaffer charges that the others “laid down” 
in the strike, and faHed to give him the sup- 
port he had a right to expect. Gompers and 
Mitchell have demanded that he prove his 
charges before a board of arbitration. 
Meanwhile the Amalgamated assn begins a 
new year materially reduced in member- 
ship and with a depleted treasury. 





the week of Oct 28 Leon Czolgosz, 
the” assassin of President McKinley, will 
go to the electric chair at Auburn prison, 
N Y, in expiation for his great crime. Af- 
ter a trial iasting but two days, yet re- 
markable for its dignity and absolute fair- 
ness, Czolgosz was found guilty of murder 
in the first degree and the death sentence 
was pronounced by Judge Emery. When 
Auburn prison was reached the assassin 
collapsed from terror, the first symptom of 
feeling shown since the shooting. He ex- 
pressed regret for his deed. He still main- 
tains that he was unaided in his plan to 
murder the president. 


ring 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


oa 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 








the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 


to sell or buy. 
THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 
PE Y must be received Friday 
issue oO the _ following 
a ARMS FOR SALE’ 


to guarantee insertion 
week. Advertisements of 
will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small adv as 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange” 
only ‘ive cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


—— = 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


advertising is 








‘ HEAP—Engines, boilers, sawmills, woedwarking ma- 
chine ry, wood splitters, grist mills; new, second- 
h 1 rite your wants. F. W. BOYDEN, 29 Oak St, 
Sprit ‘afiel d, Mass. 
NGINES and boilers, all sizes, new; few secondhand, 
a4 BUTTS, _ Trestle, N Y. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


LUEGRASS seed, strictly aes home cured; sow in 
sept and Oct for best results. B. B. GOODWIN, 
Chile sburg, Fayette Co, Ky. 





F 0, 


Gi NEST seed, 
B by the pound. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ANUFACTURER wants agents for farming districts, 


“two-year-old Kieffer and Garber pe ar trees $10 per 
boxed. W. C. BRYANT, Nurseryman, Dansville, 





grown from cultivated 


fants, for, sale 
JOHN FRASER & SON , > 


. Salem, N 





towns, villages, for veterinary fluid. Exclusive 
Wena wy chance. THOMAS WARD, 366 High, 
war T 





E pay $20 a week and expenses to men with rigs 
introduce Poultry Compound. INTERNATION aT, 
MFG CO, Parsons, Kan. 








OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


COMMISSION. MERCHANTS. 








LDEST_ commission ~~ Bn a York; established 

1838. Butter, cheese, por ultry, dressed 
calves, game, etc. E. B. WoupWakp: 302 Greenwich 
St, N X. shld 

USTIN & COCHRAN, fruit and produce commission 

merchants. Peaches, apples and pears specialties. 
06 Washington St, New York. + Pst 

RUITS, celery, poultry, hay, ~ and produce—prompt 

sales, quick returns. GIBBS ‘& BRO, 308 Nth Front 


St, a acephis. 


Pe 1. eggs, 


GY ER, 





apples, potatoes; highest prices. T. 


Philadelphia. 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


UFF and Brown Leghorns, Black Minorcas, Barred 

and White Rocks; 1000 birds cheap. Also rabbit, 
squirrel and bird dogs, foxhounds, etc FULTUON’S 
POULTRY FARM, Stewartstown, Pa. 


(orc! E : stock for sale. White Wyandots, Ply mouth 
Roc Brahmas, Cochins, Leghorns, tw ke geese, 
p Pg guineas. “Catalog tree, PINE TRE & PARM! 











t3ox M, Jamesburg, N 
LIVE STOCK. 

YRSHIRES, Oxford sheep and Cheshires for sale. 
Bull _ calf two weeks, heifer calves two weeks and 
six months; young boars, fit for service. Sows ready to 
breed, pigs = pairs not akin. Ram and ewe lambs, older 
ewes. All ock eligible to registry. Reasonable prices. 
*HOMEL t J. BROWN, Harford, Cortland Co, 


Stock fine. 
CLOsine out sale of jmquemnoute and horses, con- 
sisting of one imported Cleveland Bay stallion and 
several Clydesdale stallions, Oct 9 The tenth all my 
Registered Jersey cattle, consis ae of about sixty head, 2 
Lambert bulls, as good as the country affords, 31 

















att. a breeder. €. BORDWELL, Batavia, Ohio. 
XIFORD and _ Leicester rams, four imported rams. 
Write me before you buy Jersey Red service boars. 
WILLIAM EMPIE, Minaville, NT. i ua 
G4 ERNSEY BULL (yearling)—Grandson of Mary 
x piarshall, the leader at sition 


Pan-American exp 
O. B. WILEOR, North Easton, N Y. 


W ANTED—300 Angora goats, re rably BS m the 





southern states. Address E. THURMAN, Fen- 
ton, Mo. _ 
ERKSHIRE P1IGS—Registered stock, of good breed- 
ing, at low prices. E. L. HOFFMAN, Bunker Hill, 
a. 
ERSEYS—St Lambert and Combination. For sale 16 


Ba. cows, 14 heifers, 24 bulls. 8S. E. NIVIN, Landenburg, 





™ Poland-China Pigs. Eligible and ~ good. J. D. 
S5 NAUGHRIGHT, Naug shright, N J. 











Fork SALE—Dairy Shorthorn bull ran White 
Rocks. PRINCE, Catharine, N Y. 

W. CANZLER, breeder of pure-bred Essex hogs. 

© _Germantown, Neb. Me Ss om ie 

OMESTEAD herd, Berkshires. Heath, Mass. Service 


boars. Gilts, pigs. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 











15¢ AMERICAN foxhounds (Shaner strain), good 
v0 voice, feet and ears, that know how to hunt fox, 
wolf and deer. agles and rabbit hounds, two to 
four years old, that ‘know where to find game. Sen 
stam for catalog. J. HOWARD TAYLOL. Farmer 
Hotel, West Chester, Pa. 
T ELGIAN hares for sale. I have an_ exceptionally 
fine stock of Belgian hares at unusually low prices. 
Genuine pedigree given with each hare sold. Prices from 
$1.50 each up. Correspondence solicited. Send for cata 
log. Booklet on Belgian hares for five cents. RUFOUS 


RED RABBITRY, 2%1 Washington St, Middletown, Ct. 


JJOR SALE—Mated pigeons for squab raising. White 

















Duchess cross from Duchess and Dragons, Runts and 
lbuchess produce _ lar, fe —. Instructions to begin- 
ners free. E. CLA *emberton, 

EDIGREED oatomns trained on fox, “Wolk, coon or 








rabbits. Address E. D. HOPKINS, Vincennes, Ia. 
FERRETS, some trained. Belgian hares; price 
2000 list free. 2 N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, O 
GS INEA pigs and Belgian hares at lowest prices, 
EBEN HITNEY, Natick, Mass. ‘sg 
8. J. GLIDDEN, Free- 


A NGORks, cats and kittens. 
dom, e. 


(COLLIES—PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 











((OLLIES—WELLMAN, Deerfield, Mass. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


poulterers or 
Ind and the 
into 
Judd 


1". you want to reach farmers, breeders, 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, go 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of Orange 
Karmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, 111; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. If you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4¢e per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at pringfield, Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
om > the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies 





clean 


AN-AMERICAN visitors will find good, accom- 
modations, centrally located on ‘“‘west side,’’ 15 min- 
utes from_exposition and 2 minutes from railroad 
stations. Lodging 50 cents, breakfast 25 cents. At 1724 


between York and Connecticut St, 
and Hoyt car. MRS 


Normal Ave, 
NY. Take Baynes 
BUTLER. 

ATENTED and 
sold. LUCAS & CO, 


Y I0LIn for sale. W. = 


Pleased Poultry Patrons. 


We have been using the Farmers’ Ex- 
change column of American Agriculturist 
for some time past, and for selling Barred 
Plymouth Rocks and Brown Leghorns; we 
find it one of the best papers we use. We 
expect to stay with you through the egg 
season.—[The J. F. Nelson Poultry Farm, 
London, Pa, 


R oR ing 
W. A. 





unpatented inventions bought and 


St Louis, Mo. 
CATLIN, 





Litchfield, Ct. 








Autumn Flowers, Fruits and Vegetables. 





The seventieth exhibition of the Amer- 
ican Institute of New York City, which 
was held during the past week in the 
*Berkeley Lyceum building was one of the 
best in the history of this flourishing or- 
ganization. All classes were represented 


by exhibits of unusual exeellence. Dahlias, 
which formed a prominent feature, was 
shown in wonderful beauty and variety, 
the principal prize winners being H. F. 
Burt of Taunton, Mass; Rowehl & Granz, 
Hicksville, N Y; W. P. Lothrop, East 
Bridgewater, Mass; Geo H. Hale, Sea- 
bright, N J; Rev W. C. Bolton, Pelham, 
N Y. Superb groups of flowering and 
foliage plants were shown by Julius Roehn, 


Rutherford, N J; HW. 
New Rochelle, N Y; Layer & Hurrell, Sum- 
mit, N J, amd others. 

The principal awards in the fruit depart- 
ment were given to Ellwanger & Barry, 
Rochester, N Y; O. C. Corby, Montclair, 
N J; A. Herrington, Madison, N J; William 
Scott, Tarrytown, N Y; Howard Nichols, 
Yonkers, NY. A specially attractive 
and instructive exhibit of hybrid pears, 
and several varieties of medlars was 
made by the horticultural department of 
Cornell university. The vegetable display 
was of surpassing excellence, the exhibit of 
Long Island vegetables shown by F. G. 


A. Siebrecht & Son, 


Bourne, Oakdale, N Y, being in itself an 
exhibition of no small dimensions, and was 
very justly awarded the grand silver 
medal. Several of the leading features of 
this unique exhibition will be illustrated 
and described in future issues of this 
journal. 


a 


Influence of Wheat on Soil. 





Prof Harry Snyder of Minn exper sta has 
for many years been examining the soils 
of the state with a view of determining 
the effect of continuous wheat growing 
upon soil fertility. In bulletin No 70, just 
issued, he presents some of his conclusions. 
He found that when wheat was grown con- 


tinuously upon the same soil for 8 years 
there was a loss of 1700 lbs of nitrogen 
per acre. Of this 300 lbs were utilized as 


plant food and 1400 lbs lost by the decay 
of vegetable matter in the soil and libera- 
tion of nitrogen. During these 8 years 
there was a loss of over 21% of the total 
nitrogen of the soil, equivalent to a loss of 
175 lbs per acre in addition to that used 
as plant food. When wheat was grown in 
rotation with clover and oats, 5 crops of 
wheat being removed during the 8 years, 
larger yields were secured and the total 
loss of nitrogen was reduced to 800 Ibs. 
When corn was grown with clover and 
oats and farm manure was used the loss 
was reduced to 450 Ibs per acre. When 
oats and barley were grown continuously 
the loss was nearly as great as when wheat 
was grown continuously. On the land de- 
voted to wheat exclusively there was an 
annual loss of over 200 Ibs per acre of 
humus, but when clover and oats were 
grown part of the time there was no mate- 
rial loss of humus. 

The most marked effect, due to the loss 
of humus was the changed physical condi- 
tion of the soil, causing it to be less reten- 
tive of moisture, lighter in color.and heav- 
ier in weight. When bare summer fallow- 
ing is practiced a heavier loss of nitrogen 
occurs than when wheat is grown continu- 
ously. Summer fallowing rapidly exhausts 
the soil. In summing up the matter, Prof 
Snyder notes that wheat is not an exhaus- 
tive ge when grown in rotation, but when 
it is grown continuously the fertility of 
the land is seriously impaired. Old wheat 
‘soils readily recuperate when some humus- 
forming material is returned to the * land. 
of crops, the use of farm manure and the 
growing of clover. Not only is the yield 
of wheat larger,’ but the quality is better. 


MARYLAND. 


Planting for Fruit Exhibit—An exhibi- 
tion of fresh fruit is to be made a leading 
feature of the next annual meeting of the 
Md state hort society at Baltimore, Dec 
12-13. By vote of the executive board, cer- 
tificates of merit will be issued, based on 
the report of the exhibition committee. The 
certificates will be awarded on individual 
varieties of fruits in competition with each 
other, on collection of varieties, on new 








fruits and seedlings of merit, and on any 
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other hort exhibits, based on the report of 
the committee in charge. Five specimens 
of each variety of fruit must be exhibited 
to compete for a certificate. Arrangements 
similar to those of last year have been 
made with the Baltimore City cold storage 
and warehouse company, whereby they will 
place in cold storage fruit sent them for 
this exhibit. 


NEW JERSEY. 





Co, Oct 1—Cutting 
A full average crop 


Harrison, Gloucester 
corn well under way. 


reported. Grass seed has come up well 
and is looking fine. Sweet potatoes are be- 


ing dug and marketed with only a fair crop. 
Many patches are grassy on account of too 
much rain. Flies on stock worse than they 


have been the whole summer. 
West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, Oct 2—The 
first frost of the season, Sept 26, did no per- 


ceptible Gamage. Corn cutting and prepar- 


ing ground for wheat now going on. Corn 
a fair crop. Tomatoes a short crop. Butch- 


ers are offering 9c per lb for early pork. 
Apples are dropping badly. Peaches are 
about gone, and crop very disappointing. 
Onions are selling for 80c per bu, tomatoes 
25e per bashet, egg plants 10c each. 


DELAWARE. 


Peaches and Pears in Delaware—In the 
absence of any official figures, many good 
judges are estimating that a million and 
a half %-bu baskets -of peaches have been 
shipped from the peninsula this year. 
There was a bad break in prices just in 
the hight of the season, caused by wash- 
outs on the railroads, and consequent late 
trains. In some cases whole trains of 
fruit were so late that all had to be held 
over for the succeeding day, and this with 
too many rains, which made the peaches 
watery and tender, paralyzed the market. 
I suppose that there are growers who re- 
ceived a net price of over 50c per basket 
as the average for the season, others fell 
much below. White fruit ran all the way 
from absolutely unsalable to 50 and 60c, 
and fine yellow fruit usually ran from 50c 
to $1 at the shipping points. As a whole 
the crop has been profitable and many 
new orchards will be planted this fall and 








[13] 


next spring. The peach industry has been 
reviving in Del during the last three or 
four years, and many conservative men 
are predicting for it a very profitable fu- 
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ture when properly managed. The Kieffer 
pear crop will be perhaps half as large as 


last year, and prices will be better. Deal- 
ers are offering 15 to 20c per basket, but 
growers are not selling very freely. They 
are hoping for a little more, and some of 
them will ship their finest fruit to the city 
markets as it nila 


NEW YORK. 





Caton, Steuben Co, Oct 1—Rain during 
seeding time prevented farmers getting 
oats and corn in in season. Then the other 
extreme, drouth, gave a not very flattering 


outlook for farming interests. Grasshop- 
pers were also a serious pest. Many oat 
crops already threshed have yielded an 
average, as low as 5 bu per acre. The 


highest yet is not over 15 bu. Early sewn 
buckwheat has filled comparatively well, 
as has that sown on new land. Potatoes, 
both early and late, are not yielding an 
average crop. Hay sells readily at $9 per 
ton. Straw as far as offered readily brings 
from 7 to 8 per ton. Practically no appl®s. 
Many orchards had only a few of the early 
kinds, and these of very defective order. 
Pears are about an average crop, but very 
imperfect in quality. Plums scarce. A. C. 
Lewis, who moved from Ia to this place 
some two years ago, is erecting a silo. 

Northumberland, Saratoga Co, Oct 1— 
W. S. Deyoe is buying rye at 52c per 60 Ibs. 
Old corn is 65c and oats are worth 50c. Hay 
is bringing $12 per ton. Farmers are busy 
cutting corn and sowing rye. Corn is a 
good crop, but rye was only about half a 
crop with the straw very poor. Saratoga . 
creamery paid its patrons 17c for Aug but- 
ter. 


Middlebury, Sept 30—Farmers busy har- 
vesting beans. Very little wheat sown as 
yet, owing to fear of Hessian fly, which de- 
stroyed much in this section this season. 
Farmers have changed their seed wheat 
and will sow Golden Chaff, Silver Chaff and 
Pride of Rochester. There are few apples. 
A milk factory has been opened at Wyo- 
ming and nrany are sending their milk 
there. 












All harness, old or new, is made pliable and easy—will look better 
and wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves 
many times its cost by improved appearances and in th 
of repairs, Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes, 


e cost 
Made by STANDARD OIL OO. 














her EIN A do some thin rE I ME 


to buy a wagon if you buy ee right kind. 





ELECTRIC “3: “WAGON 


lasts that long under ordinary ¢ Ad AC the life 
of a wagon depends upon the wheels. This one is 
equipped with our Electric Steel W heels, with straight 
or stagger spokes and wide tires. W heels any height 
from 24 to 60 in, It lasts because tires can’t get loose. no 
re-setting, hubs can’t crack or spokes become loose, fel- 
loes can’t rot, swell or dry out. Angle steel hounds, 
NDS NOW IN DAILY USE. 
Don’t vuy a wagon until you get our free book, **#arm Savings.’? 


seeemeteiededl WHEEL CO., Box 86, Quincy, Ilis, 











Special offer and agency if you so 
desire. Leading scales since 1365. 


Osgood Scale Co. 105 Central St., Binghamton, N. Y. 








You you 
SHOULD MUST 


If you would keep up with the times. 


And you must do this in order to be suc- 
cessful. Of course, a Complete Library 
containing all pu ublications on Rural 
Topics should Re the aim of every one in- 
terested in rural affairs. Make a start, if 

you have not already done so! If you 
already have some books, add to them si 
m therebv increase vour knowledge. 

are the largest publishers of 
rural books in the world! And 
what we do not publish we will be glad to 
getfor you! Our publications cover the 


Farm, Orchard, Flower Garden, 


try; Pet Stock, Dogs, Api 
ing, Fishing, Shooting, Architec- 
ture, Vegotubten. Forestry, Insect 
Pests, and Housekeeping 
in all their branches. All of them are by 
practica] men. many of whom hive world- 
f wide reputations. 


oO Brief Descriptive Cata- 
FREE ur e a, pti 


0 
O 


lorue (16 will be sent 
ree of charge te »}] applyin snl same. 
Our New, I cscriptive 
Hlustrated Catalogue, 1% oe 


inches, 50 I)iustrations, thore uahly indexed y Ay 

authors, and_ containing led ns of all the best 
books on rural and home topics, sent for three cents in ;tamps— 
which only pays the postage. 


pares “ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, N¥’ CHICAGO, ILL 
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Hancock, Delaware Co, Sept 30—First 
frost of the season Sept 20. Spring was so 
late and wet that nearly all crops are poor, 
with the exception of hay, which was un- 
usually large. No fruit. Early potatoes 
a failure, but later ones better. Chicken 
thieves are causing some trouble. Poultry 
business increased each year in _ this 
vicinity. 

New York Fruit Growers—Eliwanger & 
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Barry, Rochester, N Y, T. S. Hubbard & 
Co, Fredonia, N Y, and S. D. Willard, 
Geneva, N Y, were among the successful 


exhibitors in the professional class at the 
state fair recently. In the amateur class 
were Mrs J .A. Root, William H. Pillow, D. 
K. Bell, W. T. & F. E. Root, W. D. Barnes, 
Walter Taber, J. P. VanBuren, Edward 
Van Alstyne, J. E. Rice, Frank Snyder, 
William Palmer, Stephen Hoyt & Sons, Ct, 


J. R. Cornell, J. Conkling, G. S. Clark, 
Andrew Clark and others. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Oct 1— 
Onions 75c to $1.50 per bu. Hay, straw, 


pork, butter and eggs steadily advancing. 
Fall pasturage is best in many years. 
Farm work is well along. The corn crop is 
fine. 

Caton, Steuben Co—Grasshoppers have 
done much damage to crops. No apples to 
speak of in this section. Buckwheat is a 
light crop on account of grasshoppers, 
though the growth of straw is large. 
Wheat was a good crop, while oats were 
poor, averaging less than 20 bu to the acre. 
Rains have put the soil in good condition 
for fall plowing and wheat sowing. Chest- 
nuts promise well. 


Nassau, Rensselaer Co, Sept 30—Wet 
weather has hindered farmers in their fall 
work. Field and fodder corn is being cut. 
There has been an unusually good growth, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the season 
when most of it was planted. The prices 
of butter and eggs are advancing a little. 
Some are gathering what few apples they 
have. Peaches are quite abundant for this 
section, where usually few if any are to 
be had. Pears also plentiful. The weather 
during the fair at Nassau was not very 
favorable, rain falling more or less every 
day, but there was a large attendance. 


Melville, Suffolk Co, Oct 1—Corn about 
all cut and crop good. Potatoes about 
half a crop. Some complain of rot. Pickles 
where sprayed have been a fair crop. 
Where not sprayed they were nearly 
a failure. Cabbage a little more than half 
a crop; much of the crop blighted. Buck- 
wheat a fair crop. Peaches rotted badly. 
Apples a total failure. Tomatoes a very 
light crop. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co, Sept 30— 
Borden condensary at this place made con- 
tracts with farmers for milk for six 
months from Oct 1 as follows: Oct $1.35, 
Nov 1.45; Dec 1.55, Jan 1.55, Feb 1.40 Mar 
Frost has held off and corn is well 


1.30. 

ripened and a fine crop. Potatoes are 
yielding well. Dairies are doing better 
than usual. asturage abundant. All 


kinds of stock looking fine. 

Orwell, Oswego Co, Oct 1—Recent heavy 
rains washed roads badly. Pastures and 
meadows looking fine and cows are giving 
a good flow of milk. The price of wool is 
so low that many farmers are talking of 
selling their sheep. Old sheep are worth 
2c per lb, fat sheep 2%c, good lambs 4c. 
Corn has made a heavy growth, and late 
potatoes promise a good yield. The barley 
crop is a failure. Miss Lodemia Fisher 
and Mrs H. J. West of this town won prizes 
on their cut flowers at the Sandy Creek 
fair. 

Durham, Greene Co, Sept 30—Farmers 
here have built a co-operative creamery 
and began sending in milk Sept 5. Corn is 
quite late but it is very heavy in stalk and 
well cured. A light frost Sept 20 did no 
damage. Buckwheat is heavy in straw and 
while not filled very well, the yield is abun- 
some _ lo- 


dant. Potatoes are rotting in 
calities. 
Java, Wyoming Co, Sept 30—Farmers 


have had a hard time trying to harvest 
beans and other fall crops on account of 
wet weather. Bean straw will be very much 
damaged for feed. Oat straw and hay in 
stacks have been injured. Ensilage corn 


is going into silos as rapidly as the weather 
3 











will permit. It is very heavy, frequently 
taking 6 lbs of twine per acre. A large 
number of new silos going in this season. 
A large acreage of aftermath has been cut. 
Ruckwheat not very well filled. The third 
crop of alfalfa is. very fine. A large num- 
ber cf farmers are cutting over all fields 
and roadsides that are infested with rag- 


weed. Wheat will mostly be sown about 
Oct 1 on account of fly. 
Union, Broome Co, Sept 30—Potatoes 


have blighted some, and prospects are for 
60% of.a crop. Wheat yields 15 bu per acre, 
oats 15 bu, about half a crop. Buckwheat 
is a fine crop. Where phosphate was 
used it will yield about 25 bu per acre. Corn 
is a fair crop. The creamery paid patrons 
on an average of $1 per 100 lbs for Aug 
milk. Patrons receive the separator milk 
free, and this is worth 20c per 100 lbs. Wheat 


80c, corn 65c, oats 40c, creamery butter 
2ll%4c, eggs. 20c, potatoes 60c, hay $19 per 


ton, cows 25 to 40 per head. 


Holland Patent, Oneida Co, Oct 1— 
Frank Fear is building a first-class silo. 
Reports of potato rot are coming in from 
different directions and in some places it is 
serious. Winter apples are scarce. 





LONG ISLAND. 


Woodbury, the hay crop in this locality 
was good and manyfarmers have cut a sec- 
ond growth almost equal to the first. While 





wheat and rye were nearly as good as 
usual cats were-a failure. Pickles have 
done well in nearly all cases and a good 


price secured for them, contract price $1.75 
per 1000 and non contract price 2. Potatoes 
are a fair crop in most places. Cabbage is 
light in weight and blighted or has stem 
rot. Factories are now offering $8 per ton. 
Corn is the best in years and mostly cut 
and stacked. Apples a complete failure. 
Pastures good and stock doing well. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Buffalo, Perry Co, Oct 1—Corn cutting 
under way. The crop in some localities is 
poor but in others is good. Potatoes al- 
most a failure. The weather has. been 
rather wet and hot since the drouth was 
broken, but the ground is in good condi- 
tion for seeding. Farmers seeding late on 
account of fly. Wheat threshed out fairly 
well. Rye was good but oats a general 
failure. Butter l6c, eggs il16c, lard 10c, 
dressed pork 7c, wheat 67c, rye 55c, oats 
40c, corn 60c, potatoes 80c. 

Pittsfield. Warren Co, Oct 1—Oats av- 
erage less than 15 bu per acre. Wheat, 
which gave good promise, turned out less 


than half a crop. Potatoes a poor crop 
and will be very scarce because so many 
have sold on account of high price. Corn 


more than half cut and very heavy, with 
large ears. Buckwheat good. Farmers fear 
potatoes and corn will rot. Tomatoes poor 
and rotting. 

Westfield, Tioga Co, Oct 1—Farmers are 
eutting corn. There is a good growth of 
stalks and it is well filled. Oats a light 
crop of light weight. Straw very poor on 
account of excessive rain after it was cut 
and before it could be housed. Pastures 
and meadows green. Wheat turns out 20 
to 30 bu per acre, oats 5 to 25. Some pieces 
of buckwheat uneven. Early potatoes few 
in the hill, but late ones better. A big yield 
was expected, but a blight has struck the 
vines and tubers are rotting. 

Ivyland, Bucks Co, Oct 2—Wheat above 
an average crop, but much was spoiled 
badly in harvesting. Hay an average 
crop, but most of it cut too old, owing to 
wet weather. Oats a light yield, of poor 
quality. Corn promises full crop. Potatoes 
half a crop and rotting some. There is 
a heavy crop of aftermath, but owing to 
wet weather it is being gathered in poor 
condition. Fruit of all kinds very scarce. 
Eggs 20c, butter 28e, fresh cows in demand 
at $40 to 60, help scarce at 16 to 18 per 
month. 

Orwell, Bradford Co—Buckwheat is very 
late. Corn has made a very heavy growth 
and eared fairly well, but will hardly get 
ripe before frost. Buckwheat is fairly well 
filled but will be a light crop as a whole. 
Potatoes are good. Early ones are rotting 
but late ones give good promise. A good 
fall for pastures and cows are doing well. 
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Butter brings a good price. Many silos 
put up this season. Farmers are trying 
to raise enough feed to carry through the 
winter. The shortage of last season was a 
good lesson for them and they now say it 
will be a good while before they get caught 
again. A good lot of rye is being sown to 
plow under and for pasturage next season. 


Hop Movement and Market. 


A German View of the Hop Situation. 
Cc. BECKENHAUPT, GERMANY. 





The improvement in the German hop crop 
has been overestimated and it will be the 
smallest since ‘93. Particularly the Bava- 
rian districts, which give the principal part 
of the crop, give bad news, and the best 
sections will have a deficiency of one-third 
over last year. With a short crop in pros- 
pect, we ought to have high prices, but 
it seems that all other countries expect 
good crops. Our merchants believe, there- 
fore, that prices will not be satisfactory 
to growers, but the business of last year 
shows that they do not have generally a 
correct view of the situation, and that their 
chief tactics consist in depressing prices by 
suitable reports. The world’s crop is esti- 
mated as follows in bales of 180 lbs each, 
and the comparison with last year’s crop 
is also given: 

PAST AND PROSPECTIVE HOP CROPS, GERMAN ES- 


TIMATE., 
1901 1900 
Germany 190,000 317,780 
Austria 165,000 133,300 
a SET ee 61,100 39,170 
Belgium 61,100 27,300 
EE ene eee 48,890 48,820 
a ere 366,670 238,300 
*United States.......... 305,500 305,500 
TAGE: oa deincivasesws 9,200 9,200 
Total . 1,207,460 1,119,440 
The stocks on hand and consumptive 


needs of the past years will be seen by the 
following table. The needs of 1901-2 will 
certainly be higher than those of last year, 
as beer brewing increases in spite of South 
African and Chinese wars, the general de- 
pression in the trade and the overproduc- 
tion in wine and cider, which in ’00 amount- 
ed to 6,816,360,000 gals, against 6,657,840,000 
gals the year before. 
PEER AND HOP CONSUMPTION, 





Réer Ilop Stocks Sitnation 
consumption consump- Crop, former stocks 
Year migals_ tion, bales bales yrs,bales end of yr 
1901.. ? 1,283,333 1,207,460 eat — 
1900..6,814 1,282,27 1,121,388 141,602 —19,281 
1899..6,665 1,275,477 1,352,277 65,247 +142,047 
1898..6,538 1,218,417 893,071 390,592 +65,246 
1895..5,662 1,084,379 1,275,069 453,068 +633,758 
1893..5,406 1,020,427 894,147 177,569 +51,289 
1890..5,170 945,337 716,833 392,247 +163,743 


The normal needs of the year, 1901-2, if 
my figures are correct, will be a deficiency 
of about 80,000 bales of 180 lbs each, at the 
end of the year, but this will not mean that 
brewers will have less hops than they need 
until the crop of '02 is harvested. Brewers 
begin to use new hops in Nov and Dec, and 
if the supply on hand is small they will 
have to start using them earlier next year. 
Whether or not prices remain low will rest 
largely upon hop growers and their man- 
ner of selling their crop. If they will sell 
in small lots, any good observer of the 
trade will see that it is not the statistical 
situation which will depress the market, 
but the pressure to sell. 





*American Agriculturist’s estimate of the 
crop of the U S was published last week. 
The German estimate is altogether too 
high. , 

At New York, there is some trade in old 
hops to supply immediate needs of brewers 
but business on the whole is light, Up the 
state the market opens slowly around lic 
p lb for new hops, a price which is very 
disappointing to growers. With the market 
about lic in N Y city this margin of 4c 
seems an exorbitant toll for middlemen. 
Hop growers, wherever located, should 
study the city markets before selling to the 
first buyer appearing in the country. At 
times money might be made by independ- 
ent or co-operative marketing. Advices 
from England indicate that unsuitable 
weather at picking time has lowered the 
quality considerably, and that some yards 








will not be picked because of mold and red 
rust. 

Quotations at N Y are as follows: N Y¥ 
state seedlings, crop of ’01, 183@15c p lb; N 
Y and Pacific coast, crop of ’00, choice 13 


@1l4c, prime 12@12%c, medium 9@l1lic; crop 
of ’99, 6@1lc; crop of ’98, 5@9c; olds, 2@3c; 
German crop of ’00, 30@35c. 

New York. 


SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: 
hops for week ending Sept 
May & Co 15 bales; for 
Sept 00, 


Shipments of 
28 were C. S. 
Sept, °’01, 96 bales, 
356. 

California. 

Several hundred bales of new hops have 
been received at San Francisco, but little 
activity is manifested in the market. Many 
growers are holding for 15c, while dealers 
are talkng 10c. 
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Milk Producers. Must Co-operate. 


IRA L. SNELL, PRESIDENT F 8 M P A, 








If the farmers supplying New York city 
with fluid milk ever hope to receive for 
their product fair remunerative prices they 
must be secured through thorough organi- 
zation and co-operation. All branches of 
business at the present time have their or- 
ganizations and combinations, and farmers 
to keep abreast with the times must do 
the same. The first thing necessary to 
success is that the farmers should own all 
the. shipping stations, fully equipped for 
manufacturing. They would then be in a 
position to manufacture their milk when- 
ever middlemen fail to pay a fair price for 
their product. For every can of surplus 
milk delivered to the middleman the farm- 
er receives nothing. 

IT can see only two ways by which the de- 
sired result can be reached. First by farm- 
ers owning shipping stations, having all 
under one general management and selling 
to city dealers only the amount required to 
supply the demand. Second by the forma- 
tion of a company which will buy the whole 
product at a fair price, having a manufac- 
turing plant in the country where surplus 
can be judiciously and properly manufac- 
tured. 

In localities where producers had no fa- 
cilities for manufacturing their preduct 
they have been obliged to deliver’ their 
milk for 10 or 15¢c per 100 Ibs less than it 
was worth to make into cheese. They are 
compelled to deliver twice a day at the 
station and only once at the cheese factory, 
and have the by-product to take back to 
the farm to feed. It is worth at least 10c 
per 100 lbs. I have visited several butter 
factories, recently .and find that they are 
receiving about 20c per 100 lbs, but of sep- 
arated milk manufactured into other prod- 
ucts, which would leave only 45c per 10 
for butter fat, during May and June prices. 
This is equivalent to 11 or 12c per lb for 
butter. 

ie 


Milk Notes. 


The indiscriminate use by dealers of bot- 
tles and cans belonging to others has 
reached such a stage in Phila that the 
milk exchange has taken steps to prosecute 
all who continue the illegal practice. 

The Boston price for milk for the six 
months beginning Oct 1 has been fixed by 


the milk contractors and officers of the 
N EMP U at 36c p 8%-qt can delivered 
at Boston. This will net the producers 


from 23 to 30c p can, depending upon the 
distance which they live from Boston. This 
price is subject to the usual surplus charge 
back, which averages about 2c p can. 





Loncession to Milk Producers—lIt is re- 


ported from Otsego Co, N Y, that after Oct 
1, 01, farmers along the line of the Una- 
dilla valley will be granted a substantial 
reduction in rates for local shipments. 
From Bridgewater, River Forks, Leonards- 
ville and West Edmeston to NeW Berlin the 
rate will be 7c per can. From Sweets and 
South Edmeston, 5c. From Bridgewater 
and River Forks to South Edmeston, 7c. 
This tariff includes the returns of empty 
eans free of charge. 


Philadelphia Milk Exchange—The ex- 
change has a very active and efficient jar 
and can committee whose duty it is to in- 
vestigate complaints from dealers using 
jars and cans belonging to others without 
authority. The committee has secured the 
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PRESIDENT SNELL OF F 
The subject of this sketch, 


SMP 4A.-. 

president of i 
was born in Madison Co, N . 
education a 
attended a 


roe FT &, 
Oct 5, ’41. He received his early 
the Oneida seminary and later 
business college at Poughkeepsie, N Y. He 
heught a farm at Kenwood, N Y, where he 
now resides, in ’71. Hop culture and dairying 


occupied the greater portion of his time for 
several years. Later he gave up hop culture 
on account of the prevailing low prices and 
has since given most of his attention to the 
dairy business. He is a director of the Farm- 
ers’ and Merchants’ bank of Oneida and a 
trustee of the Oneida savings bank. For a 
number of years he has been a member of 
the executive committee of the F S M P A, 


and at the last meeting in Binghamton was 
elected president of that organization. 





services of an expert detective and has 
been very active in looking up gross and 
willful violation of the law. Some dealers 
as well as private families have no hesi- 
tancy in using the property of others, 
openly boasting of the fact that they buy 
no bottles. This has grown to such a seri- 
ous evil that drastic measures had to be 
resorted to and numerous prosecutions and 
convictions have resulted. This is caus- 
ing quite a stir among transgressors.— 
[Joseph H. Miller, Secretary. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange directors 
met on the last Wednesday in Sept and ad- 
vanced the price from 2% to 2%c p qt, to 
take effect Oct 1. West of the Hudson the 
average price paid for the surplus has been 
$1.35 p can of 40 qts. 

Revised official figures of the D L & W 
show that this route carried during Aug 
104,578 cans of milk in 40-qt cans, 430,284 
gals in bottles and 5615 cans of cream. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the vari- 
ous distributing points in'and near the city 
for the week ending Sept 21, were as fol- 





lows: 
Fluid Cond'ns’d 
milk Cream milk 
GR ¢ttnGicaceaed oem cea 28,761 1,587 — 
HOME BOOTS. oie vcccesias 11,356 694 585 
pee 33,325 1,260 — 
TGR VOMON o:6<cccccsse 17,430 608 o 
N Yk Cent (long haul) 28,500 1,225 — 
N Y Cent (Harlem)..... 8,275 75 215 
Susquehanna .....cscecs 12,682 441 — 
Ontario , 31,208 2,067 — 
Homer Ramsdell line .- 4,575 120 — 
New Haven 7,500 —_ — 
Other Sources .......... 4,100 110 on 
 catbewccpeedared 187,712 8,187 800 
Daily average 26,816 1,170 114 
DMSt WEEE ciccccccscn 191,069 9,011 454 
pO ae ee 164,096 7,387 599 
At Philadelphia, the price of milk as 
fixed by the exchange at its last meeting 


is 4c p qt from Oct 1, the producer paying 
the freight. This is the same price that 
was paid during Sept and ic better than 
during June, July and Aug. There has 
been no great amount of surplus. milk on 
the market during Sept, notwithstanding 
the fact that the milk which had been going 
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fo seashore and country resorts came into 





the city market. Much of this milk found 
customers at a reduction of %c for Sept. 
The outlook for Oct is favorable at present. 





Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, Sept 30—An active mar- 
ket was noticed. Large cheese sold at the 
same price as a week ago, small sizes were 
%@*%c higher. Most of the stock sold was 
made in Sept. The demand for both large 
and small was good. The weather has been 
moderate and cattle are still getting ex- 
cellent feed in the pastures. 

Transactions are as follows: Large ¢col- 
ored 3238 bxs at 9c; large white, 1075 at 9c; 
small white, 264 at 9144c; small colored, 780 at 
9144c, 560 at 9%c; total, 5917 bxs, against 6795 
one year ago. 

Curb sales were 600 large at 944,@9%c, and 
500 small at 9%@10c. 

Sales of creamery butter, 23 pkgs at 2ic, 
16 at 21%4c, 244 at 22c, 150 cases 5-lb tubs at 
23c, and 100 cases 1-lb prints at 24c. 





Farmers’ Institute Workers—The 6th 
annual meeting of the American assn of 
farmers’ institute workers, held in Buffalo 
last week was only fairly well attended. 
The papers presented and the subjects dis- 
cussed were of general interest to institute 
directors and workers. The following of- 
ficers were elected for next year: Pres, W. 
L. Amoss, Md; vice-pres, W. L. Hutchinson, 
Miss; sec-treas, G. C. Creelman, Toronto, 
Can; ex-com, Prof C. D. Smith, Mich, W. 
L. Hutchinson, Miss, Franklin’ Dye, N J. 








Farm Wagon only $21.95. 

In order to introduce their Low Metal 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufac- 
turing Company, Quincy, Ill., have placed upon 
the market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon that is 
only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30-inch 
wheels with 4-inch tire, and sold for only $21.95. 





This wagon is made of the best material 
throughout, and really costs but’a trifle more 
than a set of new wheels and fully guaranteed 
for one year. Catalog giving a full description 
will be mailed upon application by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., who also 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
anv size and width of tire to fit any axle. 





HORSE POWERS 


Threshing Machines. ‘Wood Saw Machines. 
GET THE BEST. Horse Powers - one, 
two, or three horses, for running Wood Saws, 
Threshing Machines. Ensilage Cut- 

ters, etc. All who are interested in 


invited to 
write for 


It’s free. 
A. W. GRAY’S SONS, Pat. and Sole Mfra, 
P. O. Box 8, Middletown Springs, Vt. 


fifty-page pamphlet. 





WROUGHT IRON PIPE 


Good condition, used short time only; new threads 
and couplings; tor Steam, Gas or Water: sizes from 4 
to 12inch diameter. Our price per foot on ¥ inch is 
3c; Onlinch 3c. Write for free catalogue No. 25 


CHICACO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 


W. 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO, 









RAM THE DOUBLE ACTING RAMS 
open the valves as well as shut 
them off with the power of the water. More 
water raised in Bo ty | to waste than any 
ram made. NO § 
Cc. & A. HODGKINS CO., Marlboro, N. H 


WANTED 


Fertilizer men to take charge of territory in Jarge or 
small blocks, for well known Con pany. In pe appli- 
cation state experience, territory desired and the time 
vou ean devote to the business, Address 1403 Secur- 
ity Building, Chicago, Ills. 


Send to ORANGE JUDD 
Agricultural Books Coveiny, cocege or 
New York, for Comolete Catalog. 
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Our Tobacco Trade with Cuba. 
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SECRETARY W. F. 





Much has already been said and more 
will be in relation to the probable reciproc- 
ity bill regarding our trade with Cuba. 
In this the tobacco growers are particularly 
interested. The war dept, which seems to 
have the general supervision of this mat- 
ter, manifest a disposition to ascertain the 
attitude New England growers will as- 
sume on the question of reduction of duties 
on leaf and cigars and have written several 
growers for their opinions on the subject. 
The sovernment * in possession of peti- 
tions from Cubans, asking for a radical 
reduction of duty. Of course manufactur- 
ers will coincide with them to a large 
extent. 

One thing is to be taken into considera- 
tion at the start, a fact of some signifi- 
cance that not many growers or perhaps 
manufacturers are aware of. Under past 
and present duties the manufacturer has 
vess than 1% of competition from foreign 
cigars, while the grower has fully 25% com- 
petition. There is, however, really no com- 
petition from Cuban cigars or wrapper leaf, 
so far as concerns our domestic output of 
cigars. Imports of leaf tobacco, both wrap- 
pers and fillers in °90 to ‘95 inclusive, 
6 yrs, were 152,744,687 Ibs per year. The 
number of pounds used in manufacture of 
cigars in the U S&S, ’96 to ’98 inclusive, 3 
yrs, was 306,896,421 Ibs, an average of 102,- 
298,807 lbs per year. Of the total leaf to- 
bacco used in cigars and cigarettes in this 
country, nearly 25% was imported. On the 
other hand of the cigars consumed in this 
country less than 1% were imported, so the 
domestic manufacturer has over 99% of the 
home market, and in omy two years do we 
find since ‘81 that the figures nearly ap- 
proached 1%. These were the years ’89 and 
90, and in only 4 yrs, ’97 to ‘00 inclusive, 
did they exceed 80,000,000 in number, which 
is 8-10 of one per cent of our domestic out- 
put of cigars. Should we import 25% of 
our cigars as we do of leaf for manu- 
facturing purposes, we should call for more 
than one billion cigars or about four times 
the annual product of the island of Cuba. 


a — 


Notes from the Field and Barn. 


Onto—The tobacco crop of Darke Co, 
which usuaily ranks second in the state, 
Montgomery Co being first, with a reduced 
acreage from last year, is about all har- 
vested. There were light frosts Sept 18-19 
but on account of dry weather little or 
no damage was done to that portion of the 
crop then standing. Until about Aug 15 


ithe outlook for the tobacco grower was 
quite hopeless. 
PENNSYLVANIA— According to the enter- 


prising Lock Haven Express, the average 
of this year’s tobacco crop in Clinton Co is 
808 a which will make about 1,000,000 lbs 
and represents a cash value of $105,000. 
This year’s crop is said ta be the best 
grown in 20 yrs. In Dunnstable township 
35 growers have 143 a, 22 Wayne growers 
95% a, 50 Pine Creek growers 301 a, 
14 Castania growers 101 a, 23 at Woodward 
90 a and 13 at Bald Eagle and Nittany 
78 a. The average of recent years has been: 
01 80814 a, 00 845%, 98 928, 98 803, 97 731, 
96 587,-95 591. The average yield p a is 
estimated at 1300 Ibs while last year it 
averaged 1000 lbs. Less than 100 c s old 
leaf are held by growers. 


New Yorx—The tobacco crop of the Che- 
mung valley is all in the sheds. Dealers 
have been quite plentiful, but somewhat 
quiet just at present. Perhaps one-half of 
the crop is sold at 19 to 13c in bdl. Local 
dealers have been early in the field, perhaps 
on account of the market being opened by 
dealers from New York city. L. Gershel 
& Bro of New York purchased about 100 a 
early in the field. while Bellington for Van- 
amburg of Philadelphia has been auite 
active. 





—_— ~~ 


American Agricufturist and the year book 
are househotd necessities which we cannot 
go without. American Agriculturist always 


labors for the best interests of the farm- 
ers in everything.—[John Q. Adams, War- 
ren Co, N Y. 





TOBACCO=--GRANGE 


Organize and Educate. 


The Farm for Final Contentment. 


BY A RHODE ISLANDER, 


There is a certain ghost that haunts al- 
most ewery man, and in the intimacy of 
social relations it is impossible for a dis- 
cerning man not to perceive that at the ebb 
tide of man’s daily life it makes itself 
felt. This ghost, this ubiquitous shade, is 
the haunting fear of poverty. It perverts 
religion, it impairs health, it shortens life, 
it makes the most beautiful world of which 
human imagination cam conceive a tolerat- 
ed existence instead of a paradise in the 
enjoyment of which all our senses are es- 
pecially made to participate. And what has 
perhaps done more than anythirg else to 
prolong and perpetuate this reign of appre- 
hension (1 should scarcely exaggerate were 
I to call it a reign of terror) is the horrible 
idea that poverty is inevitable, unprevent- 
able and pleasing to the Creator. 

[ was lately in the company of some gen- 
tlemen engaged in business pursuits in a 
large city, when something like the follow- 
ing conversation passed between them. We 
were on the railroad, and as we passed a 
by no means pretentious country cottage 
with its small outbuildings, one of the gen- 
tlemen, a man well advanced in years, and 
a manufacturer, reputed to be wealthy, re- 
marked with a sigh: 

“T wish I lived there.” “What do you 
mean?” said another. ‘‘You have a hand- 
some country residence with ample grounds 
and valuable buildings.””’ “That is just the 
reason,” said the first speaker. “T have 
built and spent money foolishly to subdue 
the country and make it citified, and the 
country has subdued me. To tell a man to 
trim a tree, or plant a vine is to lose all 
the charm of initiative. I want to feel that 
I have planted the tree, tended it, pruned 
it, fertilized it—in a word that it is I who 
have made it grow,—and that cannot be 
done by deputy. I eat the fruit, but it is 
not indebted to me for growth, it is a fos- 
ter child and not my own parentage. It 
may be rich and luscious, but had nur- 
tured it, to me it would have been the fruit 
of the Hespcrides.”’ 

‘“Well,’’ said another gentleman, a lawyer 
in large practice, “I should like a country 
cottage myself, for unlike Wordsworth’s 
countryman, a flower is something more to 
me than a flower, and if I had lived in 
early English life, I should have been a 
Druid.” ‘“‘Why don’t you enjoy yourself in 
the country after your own fashion?” said 
another speaker. ‘“‘What, my dear boy, 
would become of Madam’s receptions and 
the other so-called social functions which 
I thoroughly detest?’ Turning to a gen- 
tleman whose alert manner ruddy cheeks 
and bright eyes had all been bought at the 
great oxygen department store of nature,— 
“What,’’ said the last speaker, “have you 
to say to it? You can speak from experi- 
ence.”’ 

“Well,” he replied with a cheery smile, 
“T have been in business in Europe and 
America. I know something of it from the 
provinces to the gulf. I know its anxious 
cares, and its sleepless nights. I have been 
prosperous and lost; tried again, and again 
met with reverses, but saved enough to buy 
myself a little farm of some 20 acres, and 
I would not change places with one of you. 
I groom my own horse, milk my own cow, 
feed my own chickens, plow my own land, 
plant my own ground, and set out my own 
trees. he work is hard and constant, but 
how I do sleep, and the fruit has an old- 
time taste that it used to have in my boy- 
hood days, and I spent most of my even- 
ings in the most select society.” ‘Then 
you must ‘be a gadder,’” said another 
speaker, “for the population where you 
live is not dense.” 

“No,” said Rusticus, “I find my society 
at home; it is always good natured; it is 
never obtrusive and never monotonous. If 
I differ, it never reproves. If I concur, it 
is never complimentary. There is no cere- 
monial and no insincerity. But in my pres- 
ent life there is one solace one invalu- 
able comfort. I am free from the greatest 
of all apprehensions. I have exorcised the 
ghost of poverty, for I know that my few 
acres will always give me a living.” There 
was a sigh from the others, and if ever 
looks can be correctly interpreted they 
plainly said that they envied Rusticus. 
As I meet these gentlemen frequently I 
have taken occasion to ask each of them 








whether they ever felt any apprehension 
of poverty, and if the reply has not been in 
the affirmative it has been conveyed in the 
expression, “Well you know the risks of 
business are so discouraging.” 


—— = 


Grange Notes. 





Grange day at the Pan-American, Oct 10, 
will be a great day for Patrons. Several 
national and state grange Officials and a 
host of Patrons, coming in by special ex- 
cursions, will be in attendance. The grange 
building will be indeed a busy headquarters. 
Patrons will be welcomed by Director-Gen- 
eral W. 8S. Buchanan at 10 a m in the 
Academy of Music. Appropriate responses 
and other exercises will be held. This will 
be a grand occasion for farmers from all 
parts of the country to see this great fair of 
the opening century. 

The W Va state grange meets in 30th an- 
nual session at Mt Pleasant, Oct 11. 

A large delegation of Patrons of Apple 
Grove of Middlemarch, Ont, visited Forest 
Rose of St Thomas last week. Master Frank 
Hunt of Middlemarch presided. Speeches 
were made by several visiting Patrons, vo- 
cal selections enjoyed and an interesting 
lecturer’s program was carried out. The 
master of the Dominion grange, Hon Jabel 
tobinson, M P, delivered an address filled 
with food for substantial thought. The 
matter of sending out an organizer was 
discussed and eiforts will be made the com- 
ing winter to resuscitate the dormant 
granges throughout the province. The enor- 
mous growth of the grange in the states is 
one of the marvels of the times and it was 
thought that the farmers of Canada were 
ready to turn back to the grange where 
they could organize to protect their inter- 
ests. The powerful lobbies maintained by 
the railroads and the trustees at Ottawa 
were cited to show that unless farmers did 
something to protect themselves, the only 
right that would be left to them in the fu- 
ture would be what other interests have a 
mind to give. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tioga Co Pomona met at Wellsboro, 
Sept 19-20. Thursday was to be devoted to 
a picnic on Pomona grounds, to celebrate 
the practical extinction of the debt against 
Pomona grange, but the county reunion 
of sailors and soldiers in Wellsboro, and 
the memorial services being held by the 
G A R for our lamented president, the 
plan gave way and the grange attended 
those services in a body. But the state 
lecturer being present a short evening ses- 
sion was held. The recent wet weather 
and near approach of. frost kept many 
Patrons at home harvesting buckwheat and 
cutting corn. Reports of delegates were 
heard—but if these were made in answer 
to a series of definite questions, they coulda 
be tabulated and the exact standing of the 
grange in the county Known at each quar- 
terly meeting which would be much more 
satisfactory. Resolutions were adopted on 
the death of President McKinley, Nearer 
My God to Thee sung and eulogistic re- 
marks made by several. State Lecturer 
Cornell delivered a pertinent address on 
grange work. The discussion on central- 
ization of township schools, was opened 
by Bro Dorsett in a well prepared paper, 
treating the subjects of taxation, trans- 
portation and the elimination of township 
lines. J. H. Buckley followed with a paper 
setting forth the objections to a partial 
grouping of schools. The building of one 
or two high schools in each town was ad- 
vocated by several. The secretary of the 
Tioga Co Patrons mutual fire ins co re- 
ported amount of property insured as $2,- 
500,000. Losses since Jan 1 to date $3,000. 





Maintenance Ration for Cattle—Accord- 
ing to tests made last winter at the Kan 
exper sta wheat straw, although the poor- 
est roughr@ss on the farm, cah maintain 
cattle provided a little ground wheat is 
fed in connection. This is especially im- 
portant the present season, as straw and 
wheat are abundant this year and grain 
feed scarce. In many places straw is be- 
ing burned in order to get rid of it. Where 
Straw can be had for the hauling and 
wheat for 60c a bu, the cost of maintaining 
a 1000-lb cow need not exceed $1.25 per 
month. If the straw sells for 5 a ton the 
feed should not cost more than 2.50 per 
month. Almost every farm produces rough 
feed considerably better than wheat straw. 























Our Basket and Question Box. 





Salt For Sauerkraut—Will some one tell 
JH S, N Y, how much salt to use in a 
half bbl sauerkraut? 


Pruning Young Peach Trees—Early 
spring before the buds open is considered 
the best time to prune peach trees by most 
practical growers. The exact time depends 
on location. In Pa the latter part of 
~~ me or early in Apr is perhaps the best 
ime. 


Alfalfa as a Feed—W. R. N., N Y: This 
crop is being grown more extensively in 
the east each year for feeding purposes. 
Last season N J exper sta cut over 25 tons 
green forage per acre on its alfalfa plots. 
Why not get a copy of our new book on 
Alfalfa sent postpaid for 50c. 


Utilizing Swamp Plants—cC. M. C. re- 
ports he owns a large swamp that has a 
dense annual growth of reeds (phragmites). 
He asksif it could not be utilized for mak- 
ing a very tough paper pulp. There is no 
book treating on this subject in a general 
way. The best plan is to arrange with some 
paper mill to make a test of the material. 
Wood pulp timber is rapidly becoming ex- 
hausted, and it is only a question of com- 
paratively few years when the farmer 
must grow material for paper making. The 
utilization of the wire grass marshes of 
the northwest, for the making of binding 
twine, mattings, rugs, carpets, furniture, 
ete., is an instance of what can be done in 
this direction. 





Chicken Queries—A. C., Pa: Early 
hatched pullets are generally considered 
better winter layers than yearling hens. 
Many experienced poultry keepers have 


their flocks made up of half pullets and 
half yearlings. The outlook for good 
prices on eggs this winter is excellent— 


it always is for fresh laid eggs. To use a 
horse hair to remove gapes, double the hair, 
twist it to form a loop and push down the 
windpipe below the gape worms,. twist it 
around two or three times and then re- 
move it. If done properly one or more 
worms will be pulled up or loosened so as 
to be coughed up, but if pushed down too 
far it is apt to rupture the trachea or 
larynx and so cause death. 





Cutting Clover After ‘*Wheat—Answer- 
ing the inquiry of J. H. W., Wayne Co, 
N Y, O. F. Royce of Wyoming Co, N Y, 
says that some years ago he had clover 
in blow arid timothy headed after wheat. 
This was cut and cured for hay. Seven 
loads were taken from the field and some 
neighbors remarked that the seeding had 
been ruined, but the clover came on and 
covered the ground before winter. The 
next season two cuttings of 12 and 8 loads 
were made, and good crops followed the 
next year. 

Work on the Farm—C. W., Erie Co, N Y: 
It would be difficult to advise you what is 


best to do under the circumstances in 
changing from a. city business to that of 
certain farm- pursuits. Why not take a 


course in agriculture at some good uni- 
versity? The farmers’ reading course at 
Cornell university would no doubt be of 
value to you. Address Prof John Craig, 
Ithaca, N Y, for information about this 
department. 





Killing Wire Grass in Meadows—J. F. 
J.: It is very difficult to kill out fine grass 
in meadows without breaking them up and 
devoting to cultivated crops. Plant’ the 
field to corn, sugar beets, wheat or oats 
for a year or two, if this is at all possible. 
If not, go over the meadow with a disk, 
cutting up the surface as much as possi- 
ble. Sow on a heavy seeding of timothy 
with which a little clover is mixed. Then 
apply barnyard manure freely if it is ob- 
tainable. The stirring of the soil and the 
addition of the seeds of tame grasses will 
do much to kill out the fine grasses, and 
the addition of the fertilizing material will 
enable the tame grasses to crowd out the 
undesirable varieties. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
filizers. They enrich the earth. 











OUR EXPERIENCE CORNER 


Catalogs Acknowledged. 





Andorra Nurseries, Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia. Ornamental trees and flowering 
plants and shrubs. 

P. J. Berckmans Co, Augusta, Ga. Fruit 
and ornamental trees, deciduous shrubs and 
evergreens, small fruit plants, etc. 


Charles Black, Hightstown, N J. Com- 
plete line of nursery stock. 
W. E. Caldwell Co, Louisville, Ky. Man- 


ufacturers of all kinds of tanks, towers and 
tubs. 

Champion Milk Cooler Co, Cortland, N Y. 
Complete line of creamery and cheese fac- 
tory outfits and supplies. 
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Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa. Fall 
catalog of bulbs, seeds and plants. 

T. J. Dwyer & Son, Cornwall, N Y. Fruit 
and ornamental trees, shrubs, vines and 
plants. 


Harlan P. Kelsey, Boston, Mass. Hardy 
bulbs and plants. 
Fred L. Lavanburg, 165 William street, 


New York. A little 


paragrene. 


booklet concerning 


Malvern Nurseries, Malvern, Pa. Fruit 
and ornamental trees. 

Pinehurst Nurseries, Pinehurst, N C. 
American seeds, conifers, trees, shrubs, 


palms, cacti, hérbaceous plants, etc. 

Rippley Hardware Co, Grafton, Ill. Il- 
lustrated leaflet of compressed air sprayer 
and whitewashing machine. 








fA 
Ss 


| 
| 


< repeat. 


GR 


They don’t jam, catch, or fail to extract. 
In a word, they are the only reliable repeaters. 
Winchester rifles are made 
calibers, weights and styles; and are plain, 
partially or elaborately ornamented, suiting every 
purpose, every pocketbook, 


WINCHESTER AMMUNITION 


in all desirable 


and every taste. 








made for all kinds of shooting in all kinds of guns. 
FRE E—Send name and address on a Postal 


for our 164-page Illustrated Catalog. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN, 











EAR CORN, SHELLED CORN, OATS, 

RYE, BARLEY, KAFFIR CORN, ETC. 

Fine or coarse, for feed or family pur 
purposes. 


Has shake feed. Burrs are 











made of white metal,so hard thet neither hle nor 
tool will touch them. Tney will open and let 
nails or hard substances through without break- / #a7 
age. We furnish this mill with or with-.< h, 


out crushers and elevators f ——— f 
CAPACITY sve: -.L Menge 
Ia 


used, kind of grain and fineness you grind. Lp SARL 
, N 
other grain successfully. With 2,4 or 6 F/ fo} 









The only mil! that grinds ear corn and all 

H. P. Made in 3 sizes for power up to 12 
horse. Guaranteed togrind more ear corn 
than any mil! made with same p »wer,beeause 
erasher and grinding pistes are on separate = 
shafts, reducing friction, We have 40 styles of gr .aders,adapted to 
wer wind miils, engines and horse powers of all sizes. We also 
urnish powers of all kinds for driving s!1 kinds of machinery. 
Write for our Large Free Catalogue of 15 000 other articles. 


Marvin Smith Co., 55-59 N. Jefferson St., Chicage, lls, 


THE PAST EXPERIENCE HAS PROVEN 








that a satisfactory wire fence must contain the weight and 
strength necessary to turn all kinds of stock, and to lasta 
life time. The Frost Fence is What you are looking for. 


The Frost Wire Fence Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 









GE 
DON’T TOUCH IT 
if you want PAGE Fence, unless it is The PAGE, 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 





y STRONGEST 
Pa MADE. sui 
Tid strong. Chicken- 


Fully Warranted. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO, 
Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 











Bought at Receivers’ 
Sheets either flat, corru- 
gated or*V” cr'mped. No 
tools except a hatchetor 
hammer is needed to la 
the roofing. We furnis 
free i 


EW STEEL ROOFING 








to lay. rsquare 
A square means 100 eguare Co PS tiskree’ Cataloges 
No. 25 on General Merchandise, Chicago Hi 
Wrecking Co., West 35th and Iron Sis., eDicago “it 





VIRCINIA FARMS 


AND 


Old Colonial Homes 


We have for sale any number of farms in 
Virginia, suitable for country homes or for 
stock raising and general farming purposes; 
acreage ranging from 25 to 1500; prices ranging 
from $600 to $60,000. In many cases the build- 
ings are worth more than the price asked for 
entire farm. Send for our Virginia farm list. 
LIGGETT & GOEHRING, 417 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 











; 





A Revolution in 


the Book Trade 








i 








A working library placed in the 
home of every intelligent agricul- 
turist. The cost is merely nominal 
—The terms unprecedentedly liberal 
—No cash in advance required. 





i 








To avail yourself of this wonderful 
chance, address a postal to Orange Judd 
Company, 52 Lafayette Place, New York, 
and on back of it write: Send me partic- 
ulars of your revolution in book trade, as 
advertised in American Agriculturist, 
then sign your name, postoffice and state. 











é 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 




















Wheat Corn | Oais 
Cash or spot | 

1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 | 1901 1900 
GCRICARO.. occccece 6834) .76%4) .551g) .40%,) 543,) 22 
New York.....---] .7444/ 80%) .6514/ 494) .381,) .2514 
Boston.. --... | - — | 06%) 52 | 45%] .29%5 
Toleao. ....-+e0+- 2%) 78%) 57 | 42 | 3 | 23 
St Lonis..... eeeee] .TOMQ!) 7544) .57 39 oT 
Minneapolis.....] .7149] .79 | .56%) 40 | .5456) .24 
Liverpool.. — ...] .7944| .90 | .68%9| os%) — | — 








At Chicago, wheat prices have held with- 
in a narrow range, operators preferring to 
await new incentive; speculation restricted, 
actual movement large. The situation con- 
tinues much as outlined in American Agri- 
culturist a week ago. Contract grade in 
store has been quoted close to 68%@69%c p 
bu, Dee closé to 70@70%ec. Clearances from 
Russian seaports were larger than expect- 
ed, causing temporary depression. 

In this country wheat receipts at pri- 
mary markets continue liberal, as might 
be expected at this season of the year; 
weather favorable for farmers’ deliveries. 
A good demand is noted for wheat at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, and this steadies the 
situation in spite of the free movement. 
Exports of wheat and flour are liberal. 

Corn poorly supported the last few days, 
weather favorable for crop, speculative 
holders selling some, foreign markets weak. 
December corn sold off to 56%c p bu late 
last week, subsequent support indifferent. 
A feature is the relatively good cash de- 
mand in spite of current high prices, ship- 
ments taken freely for eastern account, and 
some export business, although these nat- 
urally restricted at present prices. 

A narrow oats market has been the rule, 
based on 344%4,@35c p bu for No 2 in store, 
of Oct delivery, and 35%@36c for Dec. Ex- 
ports are not of a character to help prices, 
but the domestic demand is fairly good. 

Rye quiet and nearly steady, receipts 
small, market neglected. No 2 in store 55% 
@ite p bu, Dec 56@56%4c. 

Barley offerings cover a wide range in 
quality, the aggregate supply only moder- 
ate and demand fair. Good malting grades 
are firm, feed barley in about the usual 
request, common to choice barley 52@60c, 
screenings 40@50c. 

Timothy seed has met fair favor, offer- 
ings only moderate, trade larger in both 
cash and futures, transactions on tine basis 
of about $5.35 p 100 lbs for prime, spot ur 
Oct delivery. Clover seed continues sjuiet, 
Oct prime 8.60 p 100 Ibs, country lots by 
sample 7.50@8.50. 

At New York, grain market has ruled 
rather quiet. No 2 red wheat in elevator 
sold around 74%c p bu, corn 63%c, oats 
38%4c, rye 56@57c, barley 64@68c. Flour 
market.firm. Fancy spring patents 3.85@ 
4.35 p bbl, do winter 3.75@3.85, spring 
straights 3.50@3.70, do winter 3.25@3.45. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 








LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 





Cattle Hogs Sneep 





1901} 1200] 1901] 1900] 1901 


Chicago. # 100 Ibs .. | £6 46) $5.90] $7.15) $5.55) $4.00] $4.15 





New York ...........| 6.50) 590) 7.35) 590) 4.00) 4.25 
Buffalo.........6- «.-| 625) 600) 7.25) 5.85) 4.00) 4.55 
Kansas City .........| 6.25] 5.70!) 7.05) 5.35) 385) 3.90 
Pittaburg.... .......1 610 5.80 7.30 585 4.00! 425 








At Chicago, while good prices continue 
to be paid for best beeves, the market 
shows symptoms of excessive supply. Re- 
ceipts have naturally increased under the 
stimulus of a strong market, and while 
buyers want a good many cattle they are 
loath to pay outside quotations. 


Fancy beef ateers, be 23@650 Poor to fancy bulls, S = oh 56 
Good to extra. 60 Canners. 200@ 325 


Common to fair. ; 257490 Feeders. selected, 3 450 
Western range steers, 459@550 Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibs, 2 375 
Western range cows, 2 @) Calves, 300 Ibs up, 8 475 
Good native heifers. 3754500 Calves. veal. 4 650 
Fair to choice cows, 350@450 Milchcows.each,  9000@5500 


A splendid hog market has been the rule 
much of the time, with a very free move- 
ment at $6.90@7.15, selected lots a slight 
premium. The situation is healthy. 

Sheep prices have held up well under 
enormous offerings, part of the time aver- 
aging 30,000 head per day. Prices went off 
15@25c, but market generally active. Fair 
to choice _western and native sheep $3@4 


p 100 lbs, yearlings 3.75@4.25, range lambs 
4.25@4.65, selected natives 4,50@5. 

At New York, cattle reported active and 
higher. Common to prime native steers 
sold at $4.10@6 p 100 Ibs, tops 6.50, bulls 2.60 
@3.80, cows 1.75@3.75. Veal calves steady. 
Common to prime sold at 5.50@8.75, little 
calves 4@4.50, grassers 3.75@4.25, culls 3. 
Best sheep steady, others weak.” Common 
to choice sold at 2.50@4, culls 2, lambs 4.80@ 
5.60, culls 3.50. Hogs generally steady at 7@ 
7.25, choice state 7.35. 

At Pittsburg, cattle shade lower. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 170 cars. 
Quotations revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 80@6 10 Poor to good fat bulls, 20@405 
Good. 1200 to 1300 }ba, 5°5@560 Poor to good fat cows, 2 00@4 00 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 8 T5@4 75 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 40ue4 60 
Common, 700 to 90u Ibs, 2 50@ 50 Bologna cows, p hd 8 00@15 00 
Kough, half fat, 3 40@400 F'sh cows & epringers,18 0(@50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@425 Veal calves, 6 00@8 00 

Hogs also slightly lower under receipts 
of 55 double decks Monday of this week. 
Heavy droves sold at 7.25@7.30 p 100 Ibs, 
mediums 7.20@7.25, heavy yorkers 7@7.15 
do light 6.80@7, pigs 6.40@6.50. Receipts of 
sheep and lambs Monday of this week were 
35 double decks. Market shade _ lower. 
Sheep sold at 3@4, lambs 3@5. 

“At Buffalo, good fat steers steady to 


firm, stockers and feeders firm, other stock 
15@25c lower. Receipts Monday of this 
week 250 cars. Veal calves steady at $6 
@8 p 100 lbs. Best heavy yorkers steady, 
other grades of hogs lower. Monday of 
this week receipts were 90 double decks. 
Best heavy yorkers’ 6.70@6.85, pigs 6.50, 
mixed lots 6.90@7.20, heavy droves 7.30@ 
7.40. Sheep and lambs generally strong. 
Receipts Monday of this week 85 double 
decks. Top lambs sold around 5.50. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRAD3. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in u small way to retail- 
ers oF consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 








Beans. 


At New York, prices steady, market not 
especially active. Choice marrow $2.70@2.75 
p bu, medium 2.25, pea 2.25, red kidney 2.10 
@2.45, white kidney 2.25@2.30. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, some new stock noticed in 
receipts, quality irregular. Choice to fancy 
evap’d apples 8%@9%c p lb, fair to prime 
5@8t4c, sun-dried 4%@5%c, chops $1.50@2.25 
p 100 Ibs, cores and skins 1.50@2, evap’d 
raspberries 24@24%c p lb, sun-dried 20@22c, 
blackberries 6%@7c, huckleberries 16@17c, 
cherries 14@16c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, strictly fresh stock in mod- 
erate supply and higher, situation firm. 
Nearby fancy, at mark 24@25c p dz, av 
prime 21@22c, western fresh 20%@21c, reg- 
ular packings 17@20c, refrigr stock 15@18c, 
state and western prime, loss off 22@23c. 

At Boston, arrivals liberal but show small 
proportion of strictly fresh stock, which is 
wanted at top prices. Nearby fancy 26c p 
dz, eastern 17@22c, Vt and N H choice 22c, 
Mich 20c, western fresh 19c, refrigr 16@ 


17lec 
Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, fancy Bartlett pears steady 
at $4@5 p bbl, Seckel 3.50@4, peaches easy 
at 50c@1.25 p bskt, plums 20@50c p 8-lb bskt, 
prunes 35@50c, grapes in liberal supply at 
50c@1 p carrier, or 7@14c p bskt, muskmel- 
ons firmer at 75c@1.50 p cra, Cape Cod cran- 
berries 4@6 p bbl. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market steady. Spring 
bran $17@17.50 p ton, middlings 19, winter 
bran 17.50@18, red dog 2.15 p sack, linseed 
meal 28.50@29, cottonseed 25, chops 21, 
screenings 40@80c p 100 Ibs, coarse corn 
meal 1.19@1.22, brewers’ meal and grits 1.60. 


Poultry. 

At New York, arrivals well cared for. 
Live spring chickens 12%c p lb, fowls 12%e, 
roosters 8c, ducks 40@60c p pair, geese 80c 
@$1.25, pigeons 15c, iced turkeys 8@12c p 
lb, broilers 12@20c, fowls 10@12%c, L I 
spring ducks lic, geese 12@14c, squabs 1.25 
@2.50 p dz. 

At Boston, spring chickens in liberal sup- 
ply at 10@lic p lb 1 w, fowls 10@10%c, 
roosters 5@6c, northern and eastern fresh 
killed fowls 10@13c p Ib, chickens 10@20c, 
broilers 14@15c, spring ducks 13@14c, pigeons 


-75e, sweet corn 75c 
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75c@$1.25 p dz, western iced turkeys 8@9c p 
lb, fowls 10@11%c, spring chickens 10@12c, 
ducks 10@12c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, prime timothy firm at 92% 
@9%5c p 100 lbs, No 1 87% @90c; No 2 80@82%c, 
No 8 67%.@70c, clover mixed 60@70c, clover 
50@60c, salt 55@60c, long rye straw 55@80c. 

At Boston, prime timothy steady at $17@ 
17.50 p ton, under grades irregular, No 1 16 
@16.50, No 2 14@15, No 3 11@12, choice fine 
12.50@13.50, clover mixed 12@13, clover 11@ 
12, prime rye straw, new 15@15.50, oat 8.50 
@9.50. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, fancy cucumbers firm at 
$4@7 p bbl, do pickles 2.50@4 p 1000, sweet 
corn 75c@1.25 p 100, cabbage 3@4, beets 1@ 
1.25 p 100 bchs, cauliflower 1.25@1.50 p bbl, 
celery 15@40c p dz roots; carrots 75@90c p 
bbl, egg plant 1.50@2, peppers 75c@1, squash 
1@1.50, turnips 1@1.25, tomatoes 40@65c p 
bu, lima beans 75c@1 p bag, lettuce 75c@1 
p bbl, string beans 50@75c p bskt. 

Wool. 


Fair activity is reported in wool circles 
and prices hold steady to firm. Sales in- 
clude nearly all standard grades. Outlook 
healthy. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, apples $1.25@ 
2.50 p bbl, cranberries 5.50@6.50, grapes 2% 
@312c p Ib, peaches 50c@1.50 p bskt. Pota- 
toes 2@2.50 p bbl, white onions 85c@l1, red 
and yellow 65@75c, cabbage 3.50@5 p 100, 
turnips 20@25c p bu. Corn 64@66c p bu, oats 
42@45c, bran 18@19 p ton, middlings 18@20, 
hay 14@17.50. Eggs 24@25c p dz, live fowls 
10@1llc p lb, chickens 12%@13%c, turkeys 
11@12c, ducks 8@9c, geese 8@9c. 

At Rochester, apples $2.50 p bbl, peaches 
50@75c p bskt, pears 50@75c p bu. Onions 
75c p bu, potatoes 60@65c, squash 30@40c p 
dz, tomatoes 15c p bskt. Eggs 19@20c p dz, 
live chickesn 9c p lb, turkeys 10c. Beef 7% 
@9%c p lb dad w, veal 10@10%c, hogs 8c, 
spring lambs 10@1lic. Corn 68@70c p bu, No 
1 white oats 43@48c, cornmeal 26@27 p ton, 
bran 18@19, middling 19@20. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 50c p bu, onions 75c 
@1, turnips 25c, parsnips 50c, tomatoes 50@ 
60c, squash 1%c p Ib, cabbage $3.50@4 p 100, 
Pears 1.25@1.50 p bu, plums 1.50, apples 40c 
@1. Eggs 20c p dz, chickens 10c p Ib 1 w, 
ducks 10@12c, turkeys 12c, broilers 15¢c d w. 
State corn 65c p bu, No 2 white oats 40@45c, 
bran 18@19 p ton, middlings 19, hay 9@12, 
rye straw 10. 

At Watertown, potatoes 
onions 60@75c, tomatoes 40@50c, 








40@50c p bu, 
turnips 40c, 


beets 40c, squash 14%@2c p lb, apples 75c@1 
p bu. Eggs 18c p dz, live fowls 7@8c p lb, 


chickens 8@9c, turkeys 8@12c, spring lambs 
4@5c, steers 4%4@5c, veal calves 5@6c. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
live fowls 12@12%c p lb, roosters 8@9c, 
spring chickens 12@13c, dueks 10@l1Ic, 
fowls 12@13%c d w, chickens 14@lic, 
broilers 11@13c, eggs 18@21c p dz. Apples 
$3@3.25 p bbl, peaches 59@1 p bskt, plums 
35@40c p 8 lb bskt, quinces 2.50@3.50 p 
bbl, Concord grapes 9c p 5 Ib. bskt, 


Del 13@14c, Bartlett pears 2.50@4.50 p bbl, 
Seckel 3.50@4. Eastern potatoes 68@75c p 
bu, York State 63@70c, Green Mts 2.15@ 
2.25 p bbl, Jersey Sweets 10@30c p bskt. 
Onions 75@85c p bu, cabbage 10@12 p ton. 
Bran 17.75@18.50 p ton, timothy hay 12@ 
16, rye straw 13.50@14.50, No 2 Pa red 
wheat 75c p bu, corn 62%4c, No 2 white 
clipped oats 42%4c. 

At Pittsburg, eggs 17@21c p dz,_live fowls 
10%@11%c p lb, chickens 11@12c, turkeys 8c, 
ducks 9@1llic. Peaches 90c@$1.50 p bu, pears 
50c@1, plums 1@1.40, apples 2@3.25 p bbl, 
grapes 1.75@2 p carrier. Tomatoes 50@60c 
p bu, green beans 50@60c, cucumbers 50@ 
@1, beets 1.25@1.50 p bbl, 
carrots 1@1.25, parsnips 75c@1, potatoes 2.40 
@3, onions 2.50@3. No 2 yellow corn 63@64c 
p bu, No 2 white oats 40%@4ic, middlings 
20@22, bran 17.75@18, timothy hay 13.50@ 
15.50, prairie 11.50@12. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red winter 
wheat 73%ec p bu, corn 61%c, oats 38c, rye 
5816c, bran $17.25@17.50, middlings 18@19.50, 
timothy hay 9@13.50, clover mixed 7.50@9.50, 
rye straw 5.75@6. Eggs 17c p dz, live chick- 
ens 9144@10c p lb, fowls 8c, turkeys 7@8c, 
ducks 6@&c. Peaches 75c@1.60 p bu, apples 
3.25@3.50 p bbl, plums 1.60@1.75 p bu, cran- 
berries 6 p bbl. Potatoes 80@85c p bu, cu- 
cumbers 50@75c, onions 70@72c, cabbage 12 
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bu. Live 
veal calves 3.50G 


tomatoes 1@1.25 p 


@i4 p ton, 
steers 4.60@5.65 p 100 lbs, 


6.50, hogs 6.35@7.22%, sheep 2.40@3.25, lambs 
2.75@4.65. 
At Columbus, wheat 70@72c p bu, corn 


38@40c, 
17, screenings 16, 
4.75@5.25 p 100 Ibs, veal 
hogs 5@5.90, sheep 4@5.50. 
p dz, storage 18c, live chick- 


bran $18 p ton, shorts 
hay 10G 


65@68e, oats 
17, middlings 
11.50 Steers 
calves 5@5.50, 
Fresh eggs 17c 


ens 7%c p lb, turkeys 8%@10%c, ducks 7c, 
broilers lle d w. Potatoes 68@70c p bu, 
onions 68@75c, cabbage 10@11 p ton. Ap- 
ples 2.25@2.75 p bbl, cranberries _ 5.50, 
peaches 40@50c p bu. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 17@ 


181%4e p dz, live spring chickens 12@138c p 1b, 
fowls 1144@12c, dueks 10@10%c. Apples 2.25 





@3 p bbl, peaches 25@75¢e p bs ‘kt, plums 2@ 
2.50 p bu, pears 2.25@3.50 p bbl, grapes 7@ 
3c p 5-lb bskt. Pot: atoes 75@85e p bu, 
onions 70@'85c, tomatoes 70@75c, cabbage 10 
@12 p ton. Corn 61%c p bu, oats 38%c, tim- 
othy hay 14@16.50 p ton, clover mixed 12@ 
14.50, rye straw 12.50, bran 16@18, middlings 
16@18 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

Prime fresh made butter advanced about 
1c p lb at both Boston and N Y. A some- 
what increased consumptive demand, usual- 
ly noticed at this season when nearly all 
have returned from vacations, and cooler 
weather, together with only moderate re- 
ceipts, brought. about this advance. The 
higher rates on best makes have tended to 
draw stocks out of storage houses, and 
supplies of lines grading under extra are 
fairly ample. Choice dairy wanted at firm 
prices. Situation generally encouraging 
and outlook healthy. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF 





FINEST CREAMERIES. 


New York 3oston Chicago 

1901 .22 @22%c 211%@22 c 20%@21 c 
1900 .2114%4@22 c 22 @22%c 20 @21'%c 
1899 .221446@23 c 23 @23%c 22 @22%c 
New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
firmer at 21@22c p lb, prints 22@23c, dairy 
19@20c.—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 21@22c, 


rints 22@23c, dairy 18@20c.—At Rochester, 
I : 


extra Elgin 21@23c, state emy 2l1c, dairy 20c. 
—-At Watertown, fancy dairy 20c, good 18 


@19c. 

At New York, 
Cmy extra 22c p Ib, firsts 
onds 18@19l%4c, fancy state dairy 20@20%c, 
firsts 18%@19%2c, western imt cmy 14@18c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, extra El- 


fresh stock firm. 
20@21\4c, -sec- 


prime 


gin and other separator cmy 22@ 22l%c p Ib, 
firsts 211%4c, June extra 2114@22c, ladle 13@ 


24@241l4¢c, 
dairy 17@ 


15ec.—At Pittsburg, Elgin we er 


tubs 23@23%c, Ohio cmy 21@21'%e, 


17%4c, country roll 15@16c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin emy 
firm at 28c p lb, do state 19@20c, dairy 
12%c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 23c, prints 
240, dairy 12@15c. 


Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separa- 
tor cmy firm at 23%@24c p Ib, firsts 22@ 
28c, extra gathered cmy 20@2I1c, firsts 18@ 


19¢, imt cmy 17@20c, ladle 14@1ic, dairy 20 
@22c. 
At Boston, prices firm, supply generally 


liberal. Cmy extra, Vt and N 
22c p lb, N Y 214%@22c, western 21144@22c, 
firsts 20@21c, Vt dairy extra 19c, N Y 18t4c, 


firsts 17@18c, western imt cmy 134%4@15t2c, 
ladle 13%@14%c. 
The Cheese Market. 

The cheese situation continues strong on 
a 10c basis at Chicago, N Y and Boston. 
Country advices indicate a firm feeling at 
that end, and under only fair receipts at 
main distributing points, stocks are well 
hardled. Prices are considered too high 
by exporters, so that business from that 
source is ot active. Quality of arrivals 
generally good. 

New York State—At 


flats 84@ 


Albany, 


914c p Ib, family favorites 8@9c.—At Syra- 
ucse, choice 18@20c.—At Rochester, twins 
10%.@11c. 


At New York, a good movement reported. 
Fancy small colored 10@10%c p 1b, do white 


9%@10c, fancy large 9%@9ec, good to prime 
84%@9c, light skims 74@8téc, full 1%@2%'éce. 
AM Ogdensburg, Saturday, 1316 boxes of- 
fered, 9¥ec bid. with no sales. Dealers 
holding for higher prices. 
Maryland—At Baltimore, choice N Y 
firmer at 10%@llc p Ib. 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice N 
Y 9%@10c 


p Ib, part skims 5@7c.—At Pitts- 





burg, choice Ohio 10%@lic, limburger 11 


@11l4ec. 


Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats firm at 10c 
p lb, twins 11%c, N Y cheddar 1llc.—At 
Columbus, N Y cheddars i13c, flats ile, 


limburger 16c. 

At Boston, in good demand. Extra N Y 
twins 1L0c p lb, firsts 9@9'%ec, extra Vt twins 
9%@10c, firsts ?@9%c, extra western twins 
9%,c, Ohio flats 8%@ gl bc. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


The receipts of apples have increased 
quite materially, and the market has eased 
up a trifle. Demand continues generally 
good, but buyers strive after price conces- 
sions under the more liberal supplies. 
Quality somewhat irregular. Windfalls 
have come in freely. At New York, choice, 
ripe fall varieties, highly colored, have been 
Scarce and are wanted at fancy prices. 
Choice Greenings 2lso in light supply and 
firm. Undergrades are in more or less ac- 
cumulation and prices irregular. 

In Dutchess and Columbia counties, N Y, 
the yield is reported light, and quality gen- 
erally poor. The demand is good, how- 
ever, and apples that would hardly be sal- 
able last year are taken at steady prices. 

According to trade reports, nearly all the 
desirable apples in the vicinity of Pough- 
keepsie, N Y, have been bought on the trees 
by speculators. Crop here is about one- 
third the average yield, but at present high 
prices growers are getting nearly as heavy 
returns as in previous years. 

Apples $2.50 to 3 p bbl and very 
sale.—[F. D. M., Eagle Bridge, N 


few for 


At New York, choice fall varieties 
wanted at firm prices. Alexander $3.50@ 
4.50 p bbl, Wealthy 3.50@4.50, Joné ithan 3@ 


4, King 3@3.50, Greening 2.75@3.50, Twenty- 
ounce 2.75@3.50, Pippins 3@4, Pound Sweets 
2.50@3. other prime fall varieties 2.50@3, 
windfalls 1@1.50. 

At Boston, supply generally ample and 
includes a good deal of common and small 
stock which rules easy. Gravensteins 
$3.50@4.50 p bbl, Alexander 3@3.75, Snow 
and Wealthy 2.50@3.50, Duchess 3@3.50, Me 
Harveys 3@3.50, Twenty-ounce 2.50@3, Pip- 
pins 2@3, Porters 2@3, Pound Sweets 3@ 
3.50, mixed varieties 2@2.50. 


THE ONION MARKET. 


No especial change is noted in the onion 
market. Prime hard, dry stock, of fair 
size, holds steady, receipts showing only 
moderate proportion of this grade. No 
general complaints of rot are noticed. Har- 
vesting is now practically completed and 





growers in many instances have placed 
their crop in winter quarters, where they 
can safely hold for several months. This 
market is more or less affected by the 


and with an outlook for 


price of potatoes, 
the onion situa- 


continued strength there, 
tion holds generally firm. : 

In the Connecticut valley, growers in 
some instances have received 75@90c p bu 
for prime, hard onions. This is a material 
advance over earlier contracts made 
around 50@75c delivered at the car. In 
several places large storage houses have 
been built, to enable farmers to hold their 
stecks until the usual heavy fall supply 
is off the market. 

At New York. firm for fancy 
dergrades plentiful and unsettled. State 
and western yellow $2@2.50 p bbl, red 2@ 
2.75, Ct white 2.50@4, yellow 2 aan .50, red 
2.25@2.75, Jersey and L I w hite .50@2 p 
bskt, yellow 2@2.25 p bbl, red iasen .75, 
Orange Co white 1@3 p bag, red and yel- 
low 1.75@2.50, white pickling 3@4 p bbl. 

At Boston supply has ruled liberal and 
movement not especially active. Stock had 
to be strictly prime to bring top prices. 


stock, un- 


Nearby yellow 80@90c p bu, Western Mass 
$2.50 p bbl, York State 2.25. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 





Receipts of potatoes at Chicago for week 
ended Sept 25 were 324 cars, against 223 the 
preceding week, and 362 last year. These 
figures show an increase in arrivals of 100 
cars in six business days, which brings the 
total well up to last year. Receipts in one 
day were 102 cars, and under continued lib- 
eral supplies a sharp decline naturally fol- 


lowed. Potatoes at 60@70c p bu at Chi- 
eago, however, are high when compared 
with last year's prices of 28@37c. At New 
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York prime stock holds steady at $2@2.50 
p bbl, against 1.25@2 last year, ruling ma- 
terially higher, but not to such an extent 
as found in comparing Chicago prices. 
Dealers, therefore, bought cautiously un- 
der increased supplies and prices were un- 
settled. The plentiful receipts from near- 
by growers also helps to overload the mar- 
ket. It is nearly time to contract for win- 
ter supplies, however, and with prices on 
a more normal basis the movement will 
undoubtedly increase rapidly. At Bos- 


ton, prig¢es show a slight advance under 
continued active demand, supply generally 
ample. 


Potatoes coming to market freely at $1.50 
p bbl. Very litile rot reported.—[F. D. M., 
Eagle Bridge, N Y. 

At New York, prices steady on choice ar- 


rivals. State and western $2@2.25 P_ bbl, 
Albany and Troy 2@2.25, Jersey 1.75@2.25, 
LI prime 2.25@2.50, Maine 2.25 p bag, Ger- 


man stock 1@1.59 p 112-lb bag, Jersey 





sweets casy at 2.25@2.50 p bbl, do Va 1.50@ 
1.75. 

At Boston prices have advanced 3@5c p 
lb under good demand, receipts fairly lib- 


eral. Aroostook 
Hebrons 65@68c, 
p bbl. 


Green Mts 68@70c p bu, 
Me Rose and Hebrons $2 


Entries Must | Close Q Oct 15—Manager W. 


E. Skinner of the international stock expo- 
sition at Chicago announces that accord- 
to regulations the entries of live stock 
close Oct 15. Animals pur- 
after that date up to and 
will be. admitted only by 
a supplemental entry, which must be made 
immediately upon purchase. Interest is at 
white heat in all parts of the country and 
many European live stock owners will send 
stock for exhibition. The new buildings 
will afford the finest accommodations. and 
one of the arguments Manager Skinner is 
using is, make application early and secure 
prompt atention before the clerical force is 
overwhelmed. Many classes are already 
filling up and the outlook for a big show 
is very rosy. tailroads have granted a 
one-fare rate plus $2 for return trip tickets. 
This rate has been adopted by the central, 
western and southern passenger assns. 

No better paper of its class than Amert- 
can Agriculturist is published. Its eolumns 
are always brimfull of valuable matter, 
presented in the best form for reading.—[W. 
L. Chute, Elgin Co, Ont. 


ing 
will positively 
chased at sales 
including Nov 7 








CREAM SEPARATORS 


De Laval ‘‘Alpha’’ and “‘Baby’’ Separators 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 
PRICES a. TO $800.- 

Save $10.- per cow pe Send for Ca 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR C0. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., | 74 CORTLANDT ST., 
NEW YORK. 


CHICACO. 


9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS | 





BY’ ONE mx, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. {tsa 
down trees. Foldslike a pocketknife. Saws any kind of of 
timber on any kind of und. One man can saw HORB 
timber — t than 2 men in any other way, and do 

EASIER, 1 in use. Send foam REE illustrated cata- 
logue -L'-. latest TS and testimonials 
from thousands. First arta secures agency. Address 
FOLDING saw Ne MA 

-57-59 Ne. Jefferson St., CHICAGO, mL 











ENGINES, BOILERS 
AND MACHINERY. 


When you want good rebuilt ma- 
chinery at bargain prices, write for 
our Catalogue, No, 25 Wecarry 
all kinds of engines (gas, gasolene 
and steam power), boilers, puraps, 
and mill supplies in general. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 

West 35th and Iron Sts.. Chicago. 








I Can Sell Your Real Estate 

for cash, no matter where it is. Send descrip- 

tion and price and get my successful plan. 

Ww. M. ee heey ~2 American Bldg., 

Philadelphia. big ads. in Saturday 
and a 





Evening Post, Gutioa ll the magazines. 
OF 6 to 15; Lodving 50c; beds 


PARTIE new and clean. Sycamore car. 


BARTON ROSS, 652 Walden Ave., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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Button Do 

















BY JESSIE L- FIELD. 





Sometimes in the winter, when the 
Evenin’s air so long, 

We young uns gits so res’less, an’ they 
Ain't no game ner song, 

Ner nothin’ else we-want tuh do 

Tuh pass the time away. 

Our granny takes her glasses off 
"N’ stops her work tuh say: 


“Jes’ han’ me down thet button box, 
‘N’ draw yer chairs aroun’, 

Fer I can’t talk so very loud. 
Which one hev ye foun’? 

Oh, this one! Wal, wal, deary me! 
On yer gran'ther’s vest 

When he wus in the war” (‘Cos 'm a 
Boy, I like that best). 


Now 


"Twas 


An’ gran’ther he jest ups ’n’ tells 
War stories till ye’d guess 
‘At all us young uns was ‘'n’ army 


'N’ he wus fightin’ us! 


An’ there’s another button looks jest 
Like a truly pearl; 

Use ter be on sister's dress onct 
When she was a girl, 

An’ ‘mother says she wore that dress 
The first time Ezry come 

A-courtin’ in the evenin’ to the 
Old log cabin home. 


Then there's a big brown flat one, an’ my 
Uncle Tom what's gone 

Tuh fight the Span’erds use tuh hev a 
Coat what had it on. 

He wore that coat the very day 
Our schoolhouse burned, one fall, 

’N’ he jest walked right thru the 
Fire 'n’ saved the teacher 'n’ all. 


The kids 'n’ my ma thinks that 
Button’s purty’s it kin be,— 

But sho! there's lots of other ones 
What's purtier to me! 

Cin, talk erbout yer fairy tales— 
There ain't a one that knocks 

The ones we hear while gran’ma’'s lookin’ 
Thru the button box! 


en 


Sweet Sleep on the Plains—lI’ll tell you 
of a camping-out trip I took, together with 


my father, mother and two brothers, two 
years ago. On July first, we broke loose 
from work, and buying a serviceable cov- 


ered wagon, and with a plentiful supply of 
good horses, struck out for the so-called 
“wild and woolly west,”’ although why the 
glorious west was ever called ‘‘wild and 
woolly’? I do not know. We went through 
Nebraska, Wyoming and Colorado, killed 
rattlesnakes, chased coyotes, explored can- 
ons, and once in a while unintentionally sat 


down on a bunch of cactus. Of course 
camp life, like all kinds of life, has its 
ups and downs, but all in all we had a 
grand time. And ah, the nights! Tablers, 
you will never know the joy of slumber 
until you have rolled up in a blanket and 
dropped down on God’s green earth, with 
no roof above you but the darkened sky 
bejeweled with twinkling stars. Sometimes, 


but not often, we would waken in the night, 
and when we did, no thought of fear ever 
presented itself. All was calm, serene and 


quiet. There was not a sound except for 
the occasional howl of a coyote from the 
neighboring hills, and the stamp, stamp 


of the horses as they browsed on the grass 
around us. The very hand of God seemed 
to rest over all. And then the breaking of 
day! No rumble of hacks or shriek of 
locomotives, no hurrying feet and loud 
voices break the silence, but across’ the 
rolling prairies comes the keen morning 
winds, a faint tinge of red appears in the 
eastern sky, on the swaying grass the 
meadow lark carols forth his joyous morn- 
ing song, and that is all that tells you it 
is day once more. The last day of October 
we got back home, bringing a fine supply 
of specimens, and certainly feeling fine 
ourselves. But after all it was good to be 
back. The horses were very tired and 
pretty well worn out, and the last day we 
traveled they dragged along rather wea- 
rily, but when we struck the old home 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


road, you should have seen them! They 
looked around knowingly, threw back their 
heads and then fairly few over the ground. 
They knew the road as well as we did.— 
{The Western Chap. 





A Strange Attachment—Three years ago 
a friend on moving to Tennessee, gave me 
a full-blooded, buff Cochin rooster, two 
years old, an unusually large and handsome 
bird, whose name was Brigham. He would 
notice none of the chickens in his new 
home, but stalked about with great dig- 
nity alone. He did not crow like any other 
of his sex, but emitted a queer chuckling 
noise when molested. Soon after his ar- 
rival we bought a young Toulouse goose. 
She had not been here 48 hours before she 
attached herself to Brigham, following him 
all day and sitting just beneath his perch 
at night. In the spring we sent for a mate 
for her, but she would not look at him. 
He would sit on the back porch and the 
moment my son went outdoors he would 
walk as close to him as possible, rubbing 
against his boot and showing the greatest 
liking for him. My son would kneel down 
on one knee and extend the other, telling 
the gander to kiss him. He would climb 
on his knee, then on his shoulder and rub 
his bill against his cheek. Then my son 
would take off his hat and tell him to “pick 
the bugs out of his hair,’’ which he would 
proceed to attempt by running his bill back 
and forth, clicking it together as though 
eating something. Then my son would un- 
button his shirt collar and tell him to keep 
on until he had them all, and he would 
thrust his head as far down as he could 
and then would step from my son’s hand 
onto the ground and strut proudly about. 
We shut the goose and gander up together 
until she laid her litter of eggs and tried 
to set, when we gave her thirteen little 
goslings that had been hatched by hens, 
and drove her to the creek, where she had 
a hard time trying to keep her family and 
Brigham, the rooster, together. At this 
stage my son got a Scotch collie puppy, 
which at once claimed Brigham as his 
property, and drove the geese away. One 
day the dog found the rooster in the snow 
and rolled him over until his feathers were 
full and frozen, and he died, a victim of 
misplaced affection.—[K. B., Illinois. 





MILKMAID. 


A BABY 


The terrors which milking has for most 
people do not seem to affect little Alice 
McGill of Barnesville, O, who milks six 
cows regularly, twice each day. Alice is 
the nine-year-old daughter of Mr A. C. 
McGill, a prosperous dairyman of _ this 
place. Less than a year ago the child be- 
gan helping her papa by milking one or 
two cows at a time, but has increased her 
work until now she milks the six, and says 
she likes to do it. She gets up at 4 o’clock, 
milks them before breakfast and is always 
ready for them again at four in the after- 
noon. The child is quite small, even for a 
girl of her age. She is barely 50% inches in 











hight, and weighs 58% lbs. As a milker 

Alice is certainly a prodigy.—[L. L., Ohio. 
Funny Things—I live in Louisiana, but 

I used to live in Nebraska in the Elkhorn 


river valley, near where Sandhill Ranger 
lives, I suppose. We went from Nebraska 
to Kansas, and from there we came to 


Louisiana, in teams and wagons. Lots of 
funny things happened while we were on 
our way. One day we were traveling in 
southern Arkansas, among the piney woods, 
and had camped for the night and gone to 
sleep, when we heard some of the queerest 
noises I ever heard. We got up and found 
a whole pack of razor-backed hogs playing 
havoc with our flour and _ provisions. I 
really btlieve that those hogs would have 
been able to drink out of a jug. The next 
morning, after the hogs had cleared up 
everything. we had to go to the store and 
buy things for breakfast.—[Independent 
Observer. 


THE GOLDEN “SEBRIGHT BANTAM. 


I'm a golden yellow beauty, 

Every feather laced with black, 

And consider it my duty 

That for pride I do not lack. 

‘Kor my movements I try strutting, 
Every step I take with care, 

While my penciled body and my wing 
Show a style that’s very rare. 

I've a notion that the shaping 

Of my tail is most unique,— 

Being the only rooster in the ring 
With a “hen-tail’’ all complete. 

All the sickle feathers lacking. 

No broad bars across my wing, 

And my head looks as though backing 
T’ward my tail to form a ring. 

I’ve a rose comb that is perfect, 
Brightest eyes and crimson face, 

And with safety you’ll elect me 

As the “‘champion’”’ of my race. 


J. G. QUINIUS. 





Dannemora Prison—Last summer I vis- 
ited the state’s prison at Dannemora, N Y, 
accompanied by my sister and brother-in- 
law. After having our names. registered 
and obtaining a pass, we were conducted 
through by a guard. The grounds were 
nicely graded and there were pretty flower 
beds, also a fine conservatory which two 
of the convicts took care of all the time. 
They were macadamizing the road, and 
there were six convicts drawing a large, 
heavy roller. When they stopped to rest, 
another gang would take their place. If 
they wished to get a drink or leave at any 
time, they waved their right hand to their 
officer, and he would nod his head in as- 
sent. At every tier the guard had to ob- 
tain written passes for us to proceed. Some 
ef the cells were destitute and bare and 
some looked quite comfortable, for one’s 
parents can furnish a cell if they want to. 
One of the cells was furnished beautifully. 
Where was a Japanese there who had his 
gell all decorated with Japanese handker- 
chiefs and colored tissue paper. There was 
m nice large church, a schoolroom, library, 
postoffice, doctor’s office and a drug store, 
besides a large clothing room. There is one 
of the smartest dentists in the country 
there. My sister had a tooth extracted by 
him. The most pitiful sight I beheld was 
a mother who came to plead her son’s in- 
nocence with the Keeper. She begged his 
release, and weepingly implored him to 
hear his story. He told her that it was no 
use, as he had heard it a dozen times, but 
to satisfy her, he went to her son’s cell. 
I did not see her face, as she was heavily 
veiled, but she was young in appearance. 
They were having a choir rehearsal as we 
passed through the church, the members 
of the choir being five negroes, who sang 
with much precision. A minister preaches 
three times a month, and a Catholic priest 
once. The band played for about an hour 
and marched up and down the corridor. 
There were 75 convicts in it, and I never 
heard anything to equal it. I stepped into 
one of the dungeon cells and for a joke the 
guard shut the door. It made the cold 
chills run over me, and I was glad when 
they let me out.—[Nella Ellenore. 


“Unless these is a change,”’ said the cook, 
“I will have to leave you.” 

“Change!” exclaimed the mistress. ‘“‘What 
do you mean?” 

“Our union,” said the cook, “has decided 
a boycott on Mrs Smith in the next block.” 

“But how does that affect me?’ 

“She is on your calling list, and a sym- 
pathetic strike has been declared against 
all who associate with her.’”’—[Chicago Post. 




















A Pan-American 


Romance. 
By Ethelwyn Wetherald. 


“I don’t see why Lavinia shouldn’t go,” 
said Mrs Carmel. 

The three boys stopped eating and gazed 
at their mother in amazement. “Aunt 
Lavvy!” exclaimed the eldest. “She can’t 
take care of herself. She’d get lost on the 
grounds.” 

“She’d get knocked down and trampled 
on by that awful crowd,” ejaculated their 


father. He dropped the porridge spoon 
from his thick hand and looked across the 
table incredulously. Surely Nellie was 
joking. 


Nellie stretched her pudgy feet a little 
farther under the breakfast table. ‘Well, 
anyway, I’m not going. My ankles haven’t 
stopped aching yet from my last trip to 
Buffalo. And the boys have just about 
lived at the exposition this summer; they’ve 
got to be at school now.” 

Alfred Carmel’s face hardened. ‘Well, 
I guess I could go alone,” he said. 

“IT don’t believe you’d better,” said his 
wife. “I was dreadfully ashamed last 
night when the Cassidys were here. Mrs 
Cassidy asked Lavvy how many times she 
had been over to the Pan, and she, of 
course, blurted out that she hadn’t been at 
all. I couldn’t stand the look Mrs Cassidy 
and her daughter gave each other,—kind 
of indignant and pitiful and astonished,— 
and I just came right out and said that 
Lavinia was very domestic in her tastes 
and that traveling about always seemed 
to upset her. But they looked pretty freez- 
ing at me and I guess you’d better take 
her—this once anyway.” 

Lavinia Carmel was thirty-five years old, 
but the expression in her delicate face was 
almost like that of a pleading child. She 
was not surprised at her brother’s unwill- 
ingness to take her to Buffalo. It must 
be very tiresome’'to a man to have some 
helpless creature tagging at his heels all 
day, for no other reason than that if she 
were left to herself she would inevitably 
“get turned round.” 

“Well, all right,’’ was Mr Carmel’s growl- 
ing assent to his wife’s proposition. Then 
he turned sharply to his sister. “You want 
by get a hustle on. The train leaves at 
26.” 

Lavinia rose in a warm tumult of joy 
and gratitude. “Oh, thank you, Alf.” She 
took three steps toward the door and then 
turned back. “I'll have time to wash the 
dishes before I go.”’ 

Mrs Carmel, having gained her point and 
given her aching ankles another day of 
comparativerrest, was disposed to be good- 
natured. “I’ll do the dishes,” she said. 
“You go ahead and have a good time.” 

“TIere we are!” exclaimed Alfred Carmel, 
after their two hours’ ride to Buffalo, 
throwing down his newspaper and seizing 
the lunch basket. ‘“‘Come on.” 

“Come on!” he repeated more emphati- 
cally, as he pushed his way into the seeth- 
ing multitudes in Exchange street depot. 
“Here’s a fearful jam. You hang on to me, 
and shove right and left with your elbows 
and knees, if you don’t want to get lost.” 

The densest crowd was about the door 
from which the train would shortly depart 
on the Belt “Line. Toward this surging 
mass of humanity Alfred Carmel dragged 
his sister, with the movement of a strong 
swimmer rescuing a would-be suicide, and 
into it he plunged with portentous thumps 
and shoves. She was after awhile wedged 
tightly in in every direction. The day was 
hot and the odor of half burned tobacco in 
the pocketed pipes of the nearest men sick- 
ened across her fainting face. She thought 
of the wind that blew across the fields of 
home and then her head swam and her 
hand relaxed its grip on her brother’s arm. 

The next moment some one directly be- 
hind her was half drawing, half supporting 
her gently backward. In a breathing space 
she was on the outside rim of the Belt Line 
crowd. No one was pushing her any more. 
There was actually a few spare inches 
around her, but her head was drooping in 
@ queer way against the coat of a stranger. 

“TI beg your pardon,” she said, distress- 
fully, drawing back. “I didn’t mean to push 
against you.” She glanced at the sea of 
strenuous elbows and shoulders in front of 
them with fear and horror. 

“You didn’t really faint,’ said the stran- 
ger, with a reassuring little laugh, “but I 
saw your cheek turn white, and—and you 
leaned against me a little, and I thought 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


you would be more comfortable behind the 
crowd than with it.” 

There was no whiteness in the cheek 
nearest to him now. “I must find my 
brother,” she said, anxiously moving for- 
ward. ; 

Lavinia followed obediently in her broth- 
er’s footsteps for some hours. Everything 
fascinated her—the cattle and horses and 
machinery, the fishery and forestry build- 
ings. But in the middle of the afternoon 
it suddenly occurred to him that she might 
possibly have some choice in the sight- 
seeing. 

“Where would you like to go next?” he 
asked. She was certainly behaving very 
well, and he was disposed to be amiable. 

Lavinia clasped her hands. ‘Oh, I should 
love to see the art gallery.’’. 

“The art gallery? Why, that’s clear away 
at the other end of the grounds. Well,” as 
he noted her disappointed look, “I guess if 
you can stand it I can.” 

His impatience drove her from room to 
room, until the heat and the crowd brought 
again the sense of faintness. “I must get 
out in the air,’’ she said staggering a little 
against him. 

He promptly put his arm about her and 
led her briskly out to the nearest shade 
tree. “Now I'll tell you what to do,” he 
said as she sat down on the ground and 
leaned against the tree trunk. “I’ve got to 
go over to the midway on busimess, but I'll 
be back here in a couple of hours sure. 
You better stay right where you are and 
not move an inch, and then I'll know 
where to find you. There’s pretty near a 
hundred thousand people on these gounds, 
and it would be an awful thing if you was 
to get lost among them. So mind you don’t 
go exploring round.” 

“All right,” said Lavinia. 

What a relief it was to be alone. What 
a comfort not to be hustled and nagged 
and snubbed and told to come on. Every 
strong man is glad to be rid of his encum- 
brance, but does he realize how glad his 
encumbrance is to be rid of him? The 
tired woman looked at the leaves above her 
with new appreciation. Her eyes were sat- 
urated with a multitude af new and won- 
derful objects. The familiar little things 
gave her a sense of quiet pleasure—a feel- 
ing almost of being at home. She qpened 
her parasol and rested it on the grass to 
keep out a gleam of sunshine, and in its 
shade she dropped her weary head on her 
arm. The next moment a playful breeze 
lifted the parasol.gayly over the grass and 
deposited it in the outstretched hand of a 
stranger, who brought it back to her, as 
she rose with an exclamation of annoyance. 
“Oh, thank you,” she said, and blushed as 
she recognized her acquaintance of the 
morning. He sat down on the grdund fac- 
ing her and held the parasol against the 
intrusive sunbeam. 

“I wonder,” he said, in his gentlest voice, 
‘if you would do me a great favor.” 

“I might,” said Lavinia, “if it wouldn’t 
involve going far from here. You see I am 
rather tired.” 

“It would involve nothing but rest, rec- 
reation and thought. The fact is I am 
rather tired too, and though I want to 
take another bout at the art gallery, I 
don’t care to be bothered carrying this 
coat around on my arm. My shirt waist 
looks all right, doesn’t it?” 

“Quite so,” said Lavinia, surveying that 
garment critically. 

“Well, then, as it’s too hot to wear the 
coat, I wonder if you would let me roll it 
up and put it under your head. It would 
be such a relief to me.” 

Rousing an hour later from a restful 
sleep she straightened out and shook ‘ne 
crumpled coat. A letter dropped from the 
pocket, and in replacing it she glanced at 
the name—Mr Edgar Dudley. 

Instantly Lavinia Carmel lost twenty 
years of her life. She was again a slip of 
a girl just fifteen, and her nineteen-year- 
old lover, facing her mother in the sunny 
doorway of her old home in Ohio, was pro- 
testing hotly that he would wait two years 
until Vine—he had always called her Vine— 
was old enough to marry. 

‘Two years!” her mother had exclaimed. 
“No, it must be five years at least. You 
are’ simply two silly little children.” 

So the two silly little children had kissed 
each other’s quivering lips and parted—orie 
to seek his fortune and the other to wait for 
him. But five years is a long time in the 
annals of youth, and many changes had 
come into both lives. They lost all trace 


of each other, and the memory of that too 
early courtship had long seemed unreal 
to her. She thought of it with tender sweet- 
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ness. He had been married of course ages 
ago, and meantime— 

It was quite possible that he had not rec- 
ognized her, but even if he had done so it 
was the farthest from her thought that she 
should let him know that she knew who 
he was. Her old sweet romance was too 
sacred to be adulterated by any prosaic de- 
tails of his present circumstances and 
whereabouts. . His wife and children were 
all very well, no doubt, but they were not 
a necessary part of that treasured picture 
of the sunny ‘doorway, and the brown- 
haired boy and the quivering young faces. 

Her eyes were very bright and her move- 
ments unaccountably elastic as she stepped 
forward and handed him his coat. “I have 
had a refreshing nap,’’ she assured him. 
“Thank you very much.” She dismissed 
him with a little nod, and after a moment’s 
hesitation he left her. “His wife is wel- 
come to him,” said Lavinia to herself. “I 
am wedded to a boy of nineteen.” 

“Now then,” said Alfred, breaking sud- 
denly in on these meditations, “it’s too late 
to go to the stadium or the temple of music, 
so we'd better see how good a seat we can 
get in front of the electric tower. They’ll 
be Jighting up pretty soon.” 

When they left the grounds at 10 o’cleck 
she clung tightly to her brother’s arm, re- 
laxing her hold only when he had found 
her a seat in the crowded train. ‘I’m go- 
ing into the next car,” he said, ‘‘to see if I 
can get a seat there.”’ 

The sense of security returned to such 
good purpose that she actually dozed a lit- 
tle, and after some time suddenly awoke 
with a feeling of guilt and fear. How long 
had she slept? Where was she now? Had 
she gone past her station? She peered out 
into the black darkness. Ah, there were 
lights ahead, and a station approaching. 
A brakeman entering bawled out its name. 
He called out three syllables, and there 
were three syllables in the name of her 
home station. 

Lavinia rose distressfully and seized her 
belongings. It was certainly her station, 
and she must hurry. She could almost 
hear Alfred calling to her from the plat- 
form to come on. The train was beginning 
to move again, and a brakeman, seeing her 
hesitate on the step, lifted her bodily out. 

Immediately. she began to look around 
for her brother. He was not visible. She 
looked up at the name of the station which 
in every other detail so closely resembled 
the one she should have got out at. Then 
she dropped her face into her hands to hide 
her tears. 

“Can I be of any service to you?” asked 
a sympathetic voice at her side. 

She looked up to see the face which of 
all the thousands of faces that had be- 
wildered her vision, was the only one that 
seemed really to care for her. It was a 
good and trustworthy face. 

“Oh,” she exelaimed, “I’ve got out at the 
wrong place.” 

He took her hand. ‘‘Why, Vine—why, my 
poor girl—-you are trembling. Let us go in- 
side and talk it all over.’ 

They talked together a long hour, and 
exchanged all their experiences. He had 
never married. “I was so much in love at 
nineteen,’”’ he said, ‘‘that it has lasted me 
ever since. And besides, I don’t care for up- 
to-date, self-sufficient women. I wanted a 
‘vine.’ ” 

“That is all very well,” she said, laugh- 
ingly, “but meantime, how am I to get 
home?” 

“Very easily. 
ter—living just around 
wife is as nice as can be. 
at once.” 

“And they will keep’ me over night?’ 
asked Lavinia. ‘That will be ever so much 
pleasanter than going to a hotel.” 

There was silence between them till they 
reached the parsonage doorsteps. A light 
was still burning in the minister’s study. 
“Vine,” said Edgar, in an odd, strained 
voice, “that wasn’t what I meant. I want 
to take you home myself—to-night.” 

“Why,” said Lavinia, with a startled face, 
“is there a later train?” , 

“No, but there’s a livery stable here, and 
a horse and buggy that I can get to take 
us out to my place, two miles from here. 
I want you to marry me first, Vine.” 

She thought of the long years that had 
robbed her of her girlhood and made her 
an uncomplaining drudge in her brother’s 
unlovely home, and then of the tenderness 
and truth that was waiting beside her. 
“Perhaps, after all,” she said softly, “I got 
off the cars at the right place.” 

“‘That has been my impression all along,” 
he responde~ 


I have a friend—a minis- 
the corner. His 
We'll go there 
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Indian Summer. 
L. Cc. W. 


A soft haze veils the autumn landscape o’er, 
Like bloom on fruit, or like some dreamy 
eyes 
Whose mysteries we only half sugmise. 
The jocund harvest over, now no more 
The fields wave, yellow with their golden store. 
But forest leaves burn ripe, in countless 


dyes; 
While still, in woodland depths, nuts drop, 
unheard ; é ; 
Save by some squirrel or late loitering bird. 


Now know we why stern Winter spread his 
snow; 
Why Spring’s young life with quicker life was 
stirred; 
And why bland Summer smiled her long days 
through. 
Beam lovingly at noon, O autumn sun! 
And warm the silent air with ripest glow. 
For Nature rests. Her victory is won. 


ee 


* The Good Times We Had!” 


MRS EB. T. D., ILLINOIS. 


The best time I ever had in my life, and 
that stands out above all else, hap- 
pened over 20 years ago. It was not merely 
the pleasure of an evening, or a picnic, or 
a trip to some magnificent scenery, but it 
lasted nearly a whole summer, right at 
home or near (say within three-quarters of 
a mile), so that I spent the nights and part 
of the days at home. This happy time 
occurred in a little portion of our vast do- 
main of DeKalb county, state of Illinois. 
There was a family of five girls, aged from 
13 to four years. Their parents needed and 
built a new and larger house in the early 
spring, finishing it about the time school 
closed. Then they told the girls they each 
had to do their ordinary routine of daily 
duties, and after that, if they wished, they 
could have the old house for a playhouse. 
They even let the girls have the old stove, 
and said they could invite the neighbors’ 
children to join the fun of housekeeping, 
and there was plenty to invite. Remember, 
this was in the country, and the roll call 
at school had 50 names or more, and I 
think most of them were there more or 
less at different times. 

h, the good times we had! Pen cannot 
describe the immense joys we felt. We 
draped the windows, hung pictures, deco- 
rated with leaves and flowers, scrubbed, 
baked, cooked meals and ate them, occa- 
sionally asking the girls’ folks to come and 
eat with us, which they readily did. The 
parents took such an interest in all their 
girls did and let them have everything 
to do with. Their chief object in life was 
to make their children happy, and to have 
them carry pleasant memories of home with 
them all through life, and I think’ the 
memory of these times will be green in 
every child’s mind that even spent per- 
haps only two or three partial days there, 
and partook of a meal prepared by us in a 
real playhouse. 

Oh, how good things tasted! It seems 
as if I can almost taste it now, just writ- 
ing about it. Then, after we had our work 
done up, we would go out and play the 
never tiresome game played more than any 
other, hide and seek, till, when night came, 
we would go home and sleep—such sweet 
sleep as only happy children can know. It 
was my privilege to spend more time there 
than most outsiders, as the girls were my 
intimate chums, and I being the only child 
at home, I would get lonesome, and my 
mother would let me go, knowing full well 
it was the center of attraction for me, as 
well as for all youngsters for a radius of 
four miles. Now all those that gathered 
there are grown men and women, scattered 
to the four winds, and some have gone from 


us forever, but no one was there but what 
was bettered for having those pure, inno- 
cent good times,—better men and women, 


better fathers and mothers. 

Rifts in the Clouds—‘‘There are times 
in the history of men and nations when 
they stand so near the veil that separates 
mortals from immortals, time from eter- 
nity, and men from their God, that they 
can almost hear the beatings and feel the 


pulsations of the heart of the Infinite. 
Through such a time has this nation 
passed,” said James A. Garfield, April 14, 


1866, on rising to move an adjournment in 
memory of the slain president, Abraham 
Lincoln. Sept 19, 1881, 16 years later, the 
nation passed through another such time, 
when James A. Garfield, the second mar- 
tyred president, passed behind the “thin 
veil to the presence of God.” “It is no 
one man who killed Abraham Lincoln. it is 
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the embodied spirit of treason,” said Gar- 
field. To-day, when the nation is passing 
through another such time, when the part- 
ing folds admit the third martyred presi- 
dent to the “company of the dead heroes 
of the republic,’’ we cry out in anguish, 
“It is no one man who killed William 
McKinley, it is the embodied spirit of an- 
archy, the vilest kind of treason.” ‘The 
death blow was not struck at William Mc- 
Kinley, but at the government; not at our 
nation, but at the civilized world, for as our 
adored commander-in-chief said in his last 
speech at Buffalo, Sept 5, “God and man 
have linked the nations together. No na- 
tion can longer be indifferent to any other.” 
The death blow was struck not by sec- 
tional jealousy nor racial hatred, not by so- 
called religious differences nor _ political 
animosities, but by anarchy. These are 
indeed things to be thankful for, rifts of 
light in our low-hanging clouds. Now, in 
the hour of affliction, we feel stronger to 
do and to dare for right, for order, for 
good government, for the greatest good for 
the greatest number. We lean forward to 
catch glimpses of the beyond, and see a 
warning finger raised, and in those whis- 
perings of God to the children of men, we 
hear the admonition to curb this inordinate 
greed for wealth and station, this unheal- 
thy dissatisfaction with our spheres in life. 
We, the law-abiding, law-loving people of 
the United States, who are the great ma- 
jority, say with Abraham Lincoln, “The 
highest duty of every American citizen is 
to maintain against all their enemies the 
integrity of their Union hd the para- 
mount authority of the constitution and 
laws of the United States:” with James 
A. Garfield, “God reigns and the govern- 
ment at Washington still lives,’ and with 
William McKinley, at Buffalo, ‘‘Our earnest 
prayer is that God will graciously vouch- 
safe prosperity, happiness and peace to all 
cur neighbors and like blessings to all the 
peoples and powers of earth.” We must 
rise up in our might, we the peoples and 
powers of the earth, and demand legisla- 
tion against anarchy, whose teachings are 
subversive to peace and order, and which 
is the common foe to civilization.—[Evan- 
geline. 





THE OLD COW BELL- 

I am earried back to childhood, 
To the days of long ago, 

When we wandered in the wildwood, 
Where the rippling waters flow. 

There we gathered youthful treasures 
Near the pasture by the mill, 

And we romped, with thrilling pleasures, 
Till we'd hear the old cow bell. 


Oh, the pleasant recollection 
Of those joyous woodland plays! 
How it links my heart’s affection 
With those thappy childhood days! 
How we rambled through the meadows 
Even yet I love to tell; 
And, with evening’s gath’ring shadows, 
Listen for the old cow bell. 
E. F. Larkins, M D. 





A Pleasant Sequel—aA sequel to the little 
incident ‘‘From the City’s Heart,” in the 
Sept 28 issue, is contained in the following 
extract from a private letter to my mother: 
“Had a letter from Charles ——. He is naar- 
ly well and wants to visit us again before 
he goes home. His brother has his job in J 
& M’s, Boston store.’”—[Mrs A. S. G. 





What is the difference between a coal 
merchant and a person with cold feet ?— 
The one has sold coals, the other has cold 
soles. 





A CURE FOR ASTHMA, 


Asthma sufferers need no longer leave home and busi- 
ness in order to be cured. Nature has produced a vege- 
table remedy that will permanently cure Asthma and all 
diseases of the lungs and bronchial tubes. Having tested 
its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases (with 
a record of 90 per cent. permanently cured), and desiring 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge 
to all sufferers from Asthma, Consumption, Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis and nervous diseases, this recipe in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and using, 
Sent by mail. Address with stamp, naming this paper, 
W. A. Noyes, 847 Powers Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





EYESIGHT RESTORED. 


A remarkable discovery ory A 
everyone alllicted with FAILING KY 

SIGHT, BLINDNESS*OR CATARACTS, 
can be permanently cured athome 
by mild medicines and withoutthe 
use ofthe knife. 13,000casesof eye 
diseases cured last year by Dr. Cof- 
fee’s wonderful absorption treat- 
**The New 





‘DE. W. O. COFFEE, 881 Good Btk., Des Moines, la. 





AROUND THE TABLE 


Its True Character 


Catarrh is Not a Local Disease 


Although physicians have known for 
years that catarrh was not a local disease 
but a constitutional or blood disorder, yet 
the mass of the people still continue to be- 
lieve it is simply a local trouble and try to 
cure it with purely local remedies, like pow- 
ders, snuffs, ointments and inhalers. 

These local remedies, if they accomplish 
anything at all, simply give a very tem- 
porary relief and it is doubtful if a perma- 
nent cure of catarrh has ever been accom- 
plished by local sprays, washes and in- 
halers. They may clear the mucous mem- 
brane from the excessive secretion, but it 
returns in a few hours as bad as ever, and 
the result can hardly be otherwise, because 
the blood is loaded with catarrhal poison, 
and it requires no argument to convince 
anyone that local washes and sprays have 
absolutely no effect on the blood. 

Dr. Ainsworth says, “I have long since 
discontinued the use of sprays and washes 
for catarrh of head and throat, because they 
simply relieve and do not cure. 

“For some time past I have used only one 
treatment for all forms of catarrh and the 
results have been uniformly good, the 
remedy I use and recommend is Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets. a pleasant and harmless 
preparation sold by druggists at 50c., but 
my experience has proven one package of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets to be worth a 
dozen local treatments. 

“The tablets are composed of Hydrastin, 
Sanguinaria, Red Gum, Guaiacol and other 
safe antiseptics and any catarrh sufferer 
can use them with full assurance that they 
contain no poisonous opiates and that they 
are the most reasonable and successful 
treatment for radical cure of catarrh at 
present known to the profession.” 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are large, pleas- 
ant tasting 20 grain lozenges, to be dis- 
solved in the mouth and reach the delicate 
membrances of throat and trachea, and im- 
mediately relieve any irritation, while their 








final action on the blood removes the ca- 
druggists sell them at 50c. for complete 
treatment. 
Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 
Violin, Cornet, Banjo, Flute or other 
OFFER i value this season by purchasing the 
new Lyon & Healy makes, There is 
your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
them write today for catalog and ask for Complete 
make a great saving and obtain splendid satisfaction, 
LYON & HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHICACO. 


tarrhal poison from the whole system. All 
Musical Instruments 
instrument’ You can obtain special 
nothing to compare with them in price or quality. Ask 
Handbook ot Muaical Instruments; sent free. You 








‘“‘It’s allin the lIens’’ 








KORONA 
CAMERAS 


for 190! 


embody a number of improvements that not 
only signify our desire to keep abreast of 
the times, but also advance the Korona to a 
position that places it beyond competition. 
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GUNDLACH OPTICAL Co. 
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A Private Farm Library. 


REV ARTHUR E. WILSON. 





These are the days of public libraries, 
yet everyone should have a private library. 
This statement does not imply either a 
disbelief in the theory of co-operation or 
a plea for individualism. 

But it is because of the great advantage 
of having a library of one’s own—some- 
thing that can never be realized from the 
best public institution of the kind. A pub- 
lic library lends a book for a limited time. 
A book loaned is never so satisfactory sas 
a book owned. If it be a borrowed volume, 
it may be read, but that is all; whereas, if 
it be owned, it may be re-read, favorite or 
striking passages marked and commented 
upon, and the whole contents assimilated 
instead of merely tasted, as is likely to be 
the case if it belongs to the public library. 

Another reason is that to-day good books 
are so cheap. Expense is often a factor in 
the problem of ownership, but it need not 
be in regard to a private library. In many 
homes in the country districts almost the 
enly books purchased after the family Bible 
are the showily-bound subscription books, 
made to give persistent canvassers their 
bread and speculating publishers their but- 
ter. As these productions are rarely sold 
less than $2.50, an erroneous idea may pre- 
vail regarding the high cost of all books. 
A little research among the catalogs of 
reputable firms proves .the contrary true, 
showing that the really desirable ones can 
always be had at very low rates. 

A recent price-list Hes before me, in 
which, from a very good series, I find 37 
volumes that are in my own library and 
which I should be sorry not to have around 
me, which would cost now, in this edition 
$8.49; from another series I find 12 in my 
own collection, which would cost $4.80. Both 
of these series are fair, serviceable books, 
with good print and passable paper,—49 
books for $13.29. Probably the same cost 


me $35, and I thought them bargains at 
that. 
Surely these figures prove that expense 


should not stand in the way of nearly 
every farmhouse having its own little ii- 
brary to furnish pleasure and profit through 
the long winter evenings. Even if there 
is a public library in town, it often hap- 
pens that just at the time when there is 
opportunity for reading, the weather con- 
ditions prevent a trip to the library, or 
it is not open when the visit can be made. 
How delightful then to be able to take the 
wisked-for volume from your own shelf, 
to peruse at leisure! 

Many persons have undertaken to say 
what books should be in our private col- 
Jections. Probably no two would agree, 
since tastes differ so markedly. Let me add 
my effort, keeping in mind a limited sum 
to expend and that at present there is no 
private library. In every home, it is taken 
for granted there is a Bible, for much of 
the finest literature of the world is to he 
found in that wonderful collection of bocks 
—a library in itself. 


First, with a limit at $5. A cheap ency- 


clcopedia, like Nuttall’s; a moderate sized 
dictionary; Pilgrim’s Progress, by Bun- 


yan; Hamlet, by Shakespeare, annotated 
edition; Whittier’s Poems; Emerson’s Es- 
says; Autobiography of Benjamih Frank- 
lin; David Copperfield, by Dickens; Henry 
Esmond, by Thackeray; Les Miserables, 
by Hugo. These 10 books can be bought 
for the sum named and will furnish a 
delightful start towards a larger and bet- 
ter collection. If only a dollar per year 
be expended after this beginning, two to 
four good books could be added annually. 

Second, with $10 to spend. The above 
list, except that a completer dictionary 
could be bought; Hawthorne’s Scarlet Let- 
ter; Scott’s Ivanhoe; Eliot’s Adam Bede; 
Holmes’ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table; 
Longfellow’s Poems; Goldsmith’s Vicar of 
Wakefield; Ruskin’s Crown of Wild Olive; 
Milton’s Paradise Lost; and a history of 
the United States, like Ridpath’s,—making 
19 in all for $10, and furnishing a well- 
rounded library of fiction, poetry, essay, 
history, biography and reference. A better 
collection can be obtained for a _ larger 
expenditure; but it is not reasonable to lay 
our negligence in this to expense. 

Let the children have their own little 
libraries. Some of these books may cost 
a trifle more, but at least one could be add- 
ed each year to each boy’s and each girl’s 
shelf. Among the boy’s books should be 


Robinson Crusoe, Swiss Family Robinson, 
Poor Roys who became Famous, Little Men 
and Tom Brown’s School days. 
Hans 


Among the 


girl’s, Little Women, Brinker. Fa- 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


mous Types 
Cotta. Family. 

The public library should handle the cur- 
rent fiction. In a year or two most novels 
have lost their vogue and are relegated to 
dusty shelves. Keep your own library 
stocked with only the acknowledged mas- 
terpieces, those to which generation after 
generation turns, , 

No one need think, because he lacks a 
college education, that books are not for 
him; rather, he should realize that through 
the medium of good books it is possible 
to obtain culture equal to that possessed 
by university graduates, Carlyle was right 
wheu ne said, “The true university of these 
days is a collection of books.’ The owner- 
ship of a choice though small library and 
an honest use of it will bring compensation 
to anyone out of all proportion to the cost. 

“Mamma,” said Johnny, “I don’t believe 
this is a health food.” 

“Why not, son?” 

“Tt tastes good.’’—[Chicago Tribune. 


of Womanhood, Schoenberg 





She: It’s no use bothering me, Jack. I 
shall marry whom I please. 

He: That’s all I’m asking you to do, 
my dear. You please me well enough.— 
[Punch. 

Her Mother: Edith, don’t you think you 
are getting too old to play with little boys? 

Edith: No, mamma; the older I get the 
better I like them.—[Tit-Bits. 





First Boy: It’s six o’clock. Let’s go 
home. Second Boy: Nit! If we go home 
now we'll get licked for stayin’ so late. If 
we stay till eight we'll get hugged and 
kissed for not bein’ drowned.—[Puck. 





Mamma (who is expecting the minister): 
Willie, we will have a very nice old gen- 
tleman to tea this evening, and you must 
be very good while he’s here. Willie: 
Why, is he Santa Claus?—[Philadelphia 
Press. 


When is a blow from a lady welcome?— 
When she strikes you agreeably. 











A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


I have been selling Perfumes for the past six 
months. I make them myself at home and 
sell to friends and neighbors. Have made $710. 
Everybody buy a bottle. For 50 cts. worth of 
material I make Perfume that would cost $2.00 
in drug stores. I also sold 125 formulas for 
making perfume at $1.00 each. 

I first made it for my own use only, but the 
curiosity of friends as to where I procured 
such exquisite odors, prompted me to sell it. 
I clear from $25.00 to $35.00 per week. I do not 
canvass, people come and send to me for the 
perfumes. Any intelligent person can do as 
well as I do. For 42 cts. in starmps I will send 
you the formula for making all kinds of per- 
fumes and sample boitle prepaid. I will also 
help you get started in the business. 

MARTHA FRANCIS, 
11 South Van@eventer Avenue, St Louis, Mo. 





HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 
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Do you know 

what lamp chim- 

neys are for? 
MACBETH’S are 


forever, unless 


some accident hap- 
pens. 


My name on every one. 


If you’ll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


WE GUARANTE op 


TO SAVE YOU 
any of the 15000 articles listed in our iarge catalogue 


From 15 to 75 per cen 
drags, medicines, home remedies, extracts, paints. oils 
trusses, ete. Send 10c for catalog, amount cefunde! on first ordef, 
a “The Only Mail Order Drug Howse in the World,” 
aseller Chemical Co., Dept A, Ohic 








Is it worth 15 cents to get rid of 
your corns? That’s all A-CORN 
SALVE costs. From druggists or 
by mail. Be sure its “A-CORN.” 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 


Absolutely eured, Nevertoreturn, 

A Boon to sufferers. Acts like magic, 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Addregs, 
TS 


Dr.E.M.Botot, Box 690, Augusta,Me. 











GLOVES 2R5°7, fom FAST 


AT FACTORY PRICES. WRITE FOR FREE iLL US— 





TRATED CATALOGUE. © © &® ©& © © 8 ee 
AMERICAN GLOVE WORKS, GLOVERSVILLt, NV. 


OOD POSITIONS ror 
COUNTRY GIRLS IN 
CITY HOMES"... 


There is a great demand among the best families in 
cities and large towns for competent persons in domestic 
service. Many of these families treat their servants with 
the utmost consideration, besides paying them $3 to | 
er week and giving them nice board and room, while 
Pre city home is usually equipped with every facility for 
making the work light an _ We have a plan for 
introducing capable young women into such homes. Any 
girl or woman interested will please write us a postal, 
as follows: 


Good Housekeeping Institute, Springfield, Mass: Please 
send particulars of your plan for getting p.sitions in 
good families for those competent in domestic service, 
as advertised in this journal, to (add your name, postofiice, 
county and state). 


We feel that this is an opportunity that my be full 
of possibilities for many desirable people in both coun- 
try and city. We shall be pleased to hear from interested 
young women in any part of Canada or the States. Ad- 
dress as above, Good Housekeeping Institute, Springfield, 


ass. 








easy. 





of Agricultural Books, 
Catalog Complete *f he cE TUDy 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, lil. 

















85 sizes and etyles; hand 
and power. 
From $1.00 to $275.00, 





For Chopping Any 
Kind of Food 


Get an 


ENTERPRISE 


Meat and 
Food 


Chopper 


and avoid all trouble in making scrapple, mince meat, chili sauce, 
sausage meat, hash, hamburg steak, croquettes, fish balls, potato cakes, 
anything that requires chopping—meat, fish, vegetables, fruit or bread. 


Write for a free catalogue of household helps. 


Send 4 cents for the 


“Enterprising Housekeeper,’’ containing 200 recipes. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
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Diamond Stripe for Patchwork. 


M. B. PECK. 


332 


A zigzag of diamonds, in color half dark 
and half light, with bars of dark, forms 
a stripe most effective for quilt work. Tri- 
angles a are no part of design, but be- 

















DIAMOND STRIPE. 


long to background and should be of ma- 
terial with which stripes are set together. 
One arrangement of colors should run 
through each stripe, but no two stripes 
need be similar. To obtain best results 
make diamonds of very light and very 
dark tints and background, that is, ma- 
terial used to set stripeS together, of some 
soft dull color as gray or light brown. Use 
the bright cotors in the design in the dia- 
monds. A stripe of pale blue and indigo is 
pretty, also one of pink and very dark 
brown, or one of scarlet and white. 

If stripes are to be 12 in wide, a very 
good width, diamonds will have sides 7% in 
long, and bars across light diamond will 
be 1 in wide. To get a diamond of this 
size for a pattern draw a parallelogram 12 
in ong and 6 wide, and in it inscribe a dia- 
mond as in lower figure, measuring off 7% 
in on side lines for sides of diamond and 
drawing cross lines required, which will 
also prove to be 7% in long. From pictures 
of diamond cut paper patterns; one for 
dark diamonds and two for light diamonds, 
a small triangle b in lower figure and bar 
1 in wide and 6 in long. The triangle a 
has a base 12 in long; its two other sides 
are 7% in long, and its hight is 4% in. 

The upper figure shows the completed 
design and is a guide for uniting diamonds 
into a stripe. The plain stripes of back- 
ground, sewed between the pieced stripes, 
may be of any width but have the best 
effect when quite narrow, not more than 6 
or 8 in. 


Old Ingrain Rugs. 
MRS M. A. ENN. 





I have stoutly resisted the temptation 
of cutting up carpets, but our dining room 
carpet gave out and had toc be replaced 
with a new one, so I took this and one T 
had in the store chamber—worn out, too— 
and gave them a thorough dusting, rolled 
them up with some border color and sent 
them to a Chicago firm, with directions 
to cleanse, cut and weave into a rug 8x10 
ft, also a small-sized rug to place before 
dresser or commode. 

The floor is pine; as we did not wish to 
incur the expense of putting in a hard 
wood floor, we put on two coats of light 
cream brown paint all around the outside 
edges of the room for about 3 ft, and last- 
ly, a mixed oak stain and varnish coat, 
which gives a very satisfactory finish, with 
little cost. 

I like to use rugs for sleeping room, be- 
cause they seem more wholesome, as they 
can be taken out often and the dust re- 
moved. Some think cleaning these rugs a 
great job, as they are so heavy. I do not 
make very hard work of it; rolling facili- 
tates the handling of a large rug, as two 
can take it out easily, spread on the grass 


or snow-—-as the case may be—beat with 
a carpet beater, sweep thoroughly, turn 
over, repeat the process, roll up ard 
take in again; it is the hanging over a 


line, which I imagine, is the hardest way 
of cleaning. 

This is certainly a very good way to util- 
ize old carpets, but I would not advise any- 
one to cut up good ones. Unless new hard 
wood ficors are put in and one is willing 
to keep them well dusted each day, better 
use the all-over carpet. 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


THEFARMERS’FRIEND 





The “1900” 


BALL- 
BEARING 


Family Washer 


Saves Time, Money and Worry. 














Mrs. Levi ‘H. Harrison. 











A DAY'S WASH IN THREE HOURS. 


Sherwood, Md., Jan. 15, 1901. 
The washer I received from you is the best 
leversaw. It willdo all youclaim forit. Ican 
do the washing in three to four hours, where it 
took a colored woman a whole day to do it. 
We have ten boys and three girls, und you can 
judge from that, that we have large washings. 
yself and daughter would not part with this 
machine for twice what it cost. We liveona 

farm. MR8. LEVI H. HARRISON. 


lost Perfect, Simplest 


Washer Known, 


No more Stooping, Rub- 
bing or Boiling of Clothes, 


DIFFERENT FROfSI1 
ALL OTHERS, 


Read the Testimony of 


People who live on Farms, 








Mrs. Sarah E. Mauvais. 


FARMERS SAVE TIME AND MONEY. 


Five Mile, Tex., Aug. 9, 1900. 
The washer just received. Tried it, and am 
very highly pleased withit. Four women tried 
the machine and all likedit. It does not take a 
man to turn it. A farmer will save time and 
money by buying it, and throwing old style 
washers away. 











Mks8. SARAH E. MAUYVIAS. 





A FAIR AND SQUARE PROPOSITION. 


In order to prove to the most skeptical that the 


1900 Ball-bearing 


is unquestionably 
saving 


FAMILY WASHER 


greatest Home Labor- 
machine ever invented, we will 


SEND YOU ONE ABSOLUTELY FREE 


without deposit or advance payment of any kind, freight paid, on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. If 


you like it, you can pay for it, in cash-or on the installment plan at the end of 30 days. 
like it, all you have to do is to ship it back to us at our expense. 


no obligations whatever. 


If you don’t 
You run no risk, no expense, 





The 1900 Ball-Bearing Washer is unquestionably the 
greatest labor-saving machine ever invented for family use. 
It is simplicity itself. 
no wheels, paddles, rockers, cranks or complicated machinery. 
It revolves on bicycle ball-bearings, making it by far the 
No strength required, a 


Entirely new principle. 


easiest running washer on the market. 
child can operate it. : 


No more stooping, rubbing, boiling of clothes. 
It will wash largg quantities 
of clothes (no matter how soiled) perfectly clean in six 
Impossible to injure the most delicate fabrics. 
Saving in wear and tear of clothes, to say nothing of the 
saving in soap and materials, pays for machine in a short tithe. 


afid soap all that is needed. 


minutes. 





There are 


Hot water 














Don’t be prejudiced. This is entirely different from, and far superior to any other washing machine 


ever made. 





Costs nothing to try. 


trial of 30 days. We pay freight both ways. 
Send for book and particulars to 


101L State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


quired in advance. 


THE ‘1900’ WASHER CO., 


Sent to anyone absolutely FREE for a 


No money re- 











lf You Are Prudent 


Why not be insured, and save money at 
the same time? Our new policy on the 
endowment plan is the best insurance 
contract issued, and is meeting with 
great favor. Our booklet, ‘‘ How and 
Why,” sent free on request, you will 
find interesting and perhaps instructive. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
921-923-925 Chestaut St. ’ PHILADELPHIA 














TAPE WORM EXPELLED ALIVE. Head 
o ranteed; write to-day for 
BY free Booklet giving fall jeulars, 


BON FIELD & CO., Dept. B-T, 182 State St.. Chicago 
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We desire to secure a number of experiencea can- 
vassers for the “ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ” 
in the States’ of Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia and 
the Sonth, and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 
ENSES, Residents of the respective states 
preferred. When applying state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York, 
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Dicky-Bird’s Song. 


T Cc M. 





“Come and sit upon my finger, 
Dicky-bird, for just awhile, 

And with sweet and cheerful singing 
Do my heavy heart beguile.”’ 


Down he jumps from off his perch, 
Where he sits the whole day long, 

Alights upon my waiting finger, 
And sings his happy song. 


Then I feel my sorrows ceasing; 
All the world to me seems gay! 
There’s nothing like my Dicky’s song 
To drive all cares away. 


——— - 


Lots of Fun Here. 
NOMDEPLUME. 


Each club, like every individual, must 
work out its own salvation. According to 
its members, its surroundings, the customs 
of the place and the fashions of the period 
will be its career and development. Some 
will grow into powerful social organiza- 
tions; others into societies for the study of 
poetry; some into political unions, and 
others into musical bodies. One will be- 
come a Club of one idea, while the second 
will be versatile to the last degree. Yet, 
no matter how varying the tastes and ten- 
dencies, each club may achieve greatness 
if it but remains true to itself. Slowly but 
constantly it attracts those of similar pro- 
clivities; it grows in membership, knowl- 
edge and ability; it unconsciously raises 
its standard by degrees, until after a few 
years or many, it finds itself esteemed in 
the commurtity. 

The misfortune of an educated gentle- 
man proved to be a blessing tv our neigh- 
borhood. Arthur Fletcher, who had over- 
worked himself, was forced to leave the 
city and go to the country in order to recu- 
perate. It was in the beautiful month of 
June when he arrived at our neat, pros- 
perous village of Livingston. The summer 
had many charms and was very beneficial 
to Mr Fletcher’s health, but in spite of all 
this it came to a close before the doctors 
thought it advisable for him to return to 
his duties. It was while preparations were 
being made for the approaching winter, 
that he conceived the idea of starting a lit- 
erary club for the purpose of education 
and entertainment. 

The weather was all that could be de- 
sired on the Wednesday evening that was 
assigned for the first meeting. Invitations 
had been issued to about twenty, and those 
who lived at the greatest distance, for fear 
of being late, were the first to arrive. They 
were closely followed by others, until all 
who kad been desired were present. 

At 8 o’clock there was a call for 
order by Mr Fletcher, who took his place 
between the folding doors, announcing that 
the exercises would be commenced by all 
singing, ‘“My Country ’Tis of Thee.” The 
singing was followed by an introductory 
address that set forth the principles upon 
which it was desired the club would be 
founded; and as applause was being given 





A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 
Mr A. 8S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, Ct 


(The Clothier), says if any sufferer from 
Kidney, Bladder or Kindred Diseases will 
write to him he will tell them how he was 
eured. He has nothing to sell or give, just 
directs you to a Home Cure that does the 
work. 


to this, Miss Jones arose to give a piano 
selection, 

When Mr Fletcher gained the approval 
of his friends to undertake the establish- 
ment of the club already mentioned, he 
purchased what was called a “college 
course of books,” consisting of about forty- 
two volumes, and Miss Gray was asked to 
read one of those books at home to pre- 
pare herself to tell or to read the most 
important part to the literary club. Her 
jdook was entitled “A Sketch of Longfel- 
Yow’s Life,’”’ which was very interesting 
and instructive. For more of such litera- 
ture they were asking when there was 
proclaimed, ‘An Extract on the Life of 
Shakespeare, by George Young.’ For fear 
it might be thought that some could not 
do anything to help with the evening’s 
entertainment, at the conclusion of Mr 
Young’s reading all were asked to unite in 
singing ‘Down Upon the Swanee Ribber.” 
No one was thinking about returning home, 
when Charles Rue arose to give a synop- 
sis of Whittier’s Life. 

A paper called ‘‘The Echo” 
read by Mr Fletcher, which contained 
some contributions, both original and 
copied, from the friends of the literary 
club. This paper was very amusing, be- 
cause of the comical stories it recited. Some 
were personal hits, as for example, one of 
the gentlemen went with a young lady 
named Henrietta Rose. It was remarked 
about him that, “a certain young man in 
the neighborhood was evidently very fond 
of roses, for he was continually seen with 
one at his side.” Similar jokes were made 
about a number of the guests, that were 
enjoyed immensely. With singing the exer- 
cises were concluded, all declaring that the 
program ought to be preserved in the 
archives for future use, that none of the 
meetings become less interesting and in- 
structive. A committee was appointed to 
make arrangements for the next meeting. 
Different ones took part in each of the 
future gatherings, and even the paper had 
a new editor each month, who was always 
assisted by the members. 

With the skill gained by experience, the 
club improved its programs in every re- 
spect. Sometimes, after the exercises were 
finished, there would be debating, music 
or games; thus social and instructive even- 
ings were spent. Mr Fletcher was some- 
what of a humorist, and the _ in- 
teresting incidents that he would relate 
made him always a popular _ host, and 
his fund of humor seemed inexhaustible. 

A young lady, who had been denied a col- 
lege education, and who had cared very 
little for reading, through the literary club 
became acquainted with the lives of those 


was finally 


who have so wondrously distinguished 
themselves, and questioned, ‘Cannot I 
be noted, too?” With a desire to 
succeed she commenced to read, 
study and finally to write her 
thoughts on the different careers. One 


day her friends called at her home and 
found her writing, ] 
curiously asked her what she was doing. 
They were agreeably surprised when they 
were shown her paraphrases. “Why when 
did you get time to write all these?’ asked 
Emma. “Oh, if I could compose like you 
I would be so happy!” exclaimed Mary. 
There was great excitement, and after pay- 
ing the bright young writer many compli- 
ments, they advised her to communicate 
with some publisher for the purpose of sell- 
ing her stories, etc. .Acting upon the advice 
of her friends, Grace Williams made many 
attempts to dispose of her compositions, 
that were not at all satisfactory. In the 
meantime she continued to read, write and 
to improve her talent until she received a 
reward that amply paid her for all her past 
disappointments, work and sleepless nights. 
Miss Williams, who obtained her first in- 
spiration to be accomplished, in the little 
literary club at Livingston, is now a noted 
authoress. 

By debating in the club meetings, the 
members strengthened their conversational 
powers, and the ready response that they 
could give to questions that would have 
been perplexing for those who had not 
good educations, proved advantageous 
when seeking employment in getting better 
Wages, better respect, and less hours. It 
Was at some of the meetings of the club 
that very dear friendships were formed, be- 
tween some of the members of the oppo- 
site as well as the same sex. 

When a few friends started the literary 
club in Livingston many years ago, their 
action was thought to be a joke by many 
of the staid citizens. ‘The club, however, 
has outgrown and lived down detraction 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 








then it was that they | 
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and opposition alike. 


The worth of its 


work, the high intellectual standard of its 


meetings, the dignified 


interest and part 


that it took in passing events, the help that 
it gave to women in all walks of life, made 
it by degrees the great and growing power 


that it is to-day. 





Qgupetedencen — 


How many mothers realize that when 
the baby’s advent is expected they need 
strength for two instead of one. “Wom- 
en, weak, neryous, “just able to dra 
around,” find themselves coltlouunal 
with coming maternity. They have 
not strength enough for themselves, how 
can they have strength to give a child? 
We don’t look for the birth of stron 
ideas from a weak mind. Why should 
we expect the birth of strong children 
from weak mothers? 

The way to ensure health and stren 
to mother and child 
is to use Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription 
as a preparative for 
motherhood. It 
brings the mother’s 
strength up to the 
requirements of nat- 
ure, so that she has 
strength to give her 
child. It nourishes 
the nerves and so 
quiets them. It en- 
courages a natural 
appetite and induces 

refreshing sleep. 
“Favorite Prescri 
tion” makes we 
women strong and 
sick women well. 

There is no alcohol 
in “Favorite Pre- 
scription” and it is 
free from opium, co- 
caine and all other narcotics. 

“I wish to let you know the great benefit my 
wife derived through taking your ‘ Favorite 
Prescription,’” writes Mr. Robert Harden, of 
Brandon, Manitoba, Box 235. “It was when 
her baby came. We had heard so much of 
your medicine that my wife decided to try it 
(I may say my wife's age was thirty-three 
and this was her first child). She commenced 
to take ‘ Favorite Prescription’ five months be- 
fore her child was born. We havea fine healthy 

irl, and we believe that this was mainly owing 
© the ‘ Favorite Prescription,’ taken faithfully 
according to directions. We shall certainly rec- 
ommend it wherever we can.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, paper covers, is sent /ree on 
receipt of 21 one-cent stamps to pay 
expense of mailing only. Address Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 











Special Offer 


esol ies 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


O EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 
who pays one dollar we will send 
this journal to Jan, 1903, thus giv- 











ing the numbers for the remainder of 








year free from the time the subscription 
is received, 

A copy of the American Agricul- 
turist Year Book and Almanac for 
1902, a book of great reference value 
to all, is included with each subscrip- 
tion on receipt of Ten Cents additional 
for povtene and mailing. 

The above is a special offer which is 
made at no other season of the year, 
and we would request you asa favor 
to show our journal to your friends and 
neighbors and ask them to subscribe. 

As an inducement for you to get up a 











club we will send our journalone year 
free on receipt of three new subscribers 
at $1.00, or $1.10 with the Year, Book 
and Almanac. 








This is the best time of the year for getting sub- 
scriptions, and we trust you will begin at once an 
enérgetic canvass of your neighborhood and make 
good use of the above offer. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 














When Writing to Advertisers"Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 




















GATHERING CIDER-APPLES FOR APPLE-BUTTER IN A PENNSYLVANIA ORCHARD 


Apples of good quality are produced in the orchard of J. S. 
He is a careful grower and believes in spraying. The fruit shown in the 
was selected for cider, and used 


Co, Pa. 
illustration 
apple-butter. 


Nice Ways to Cook Oysters. 


LADY WOODSUM. 
Fried Oysters: Take fine, !arge oysters 
and drain them on a towel; have ready 


crackers rolled to a powder, and season 
highly with salt and pepper; also two well- 
beaten eggs. First dip the oysters in the 
egg and then in the cracker crumbs. Have 
a frying pan of boiling lard and fry a pretty 


brown. Place on a dish nicely and garnish 
with parsley. ; 
Broiled Oysters: Drain select oysters in 


a colander, then dip them one by one into 
melted butter to prevent them from stick- 
ing to the broiler. Broil quickly over a 
live bed of coals. When nicely browned on 
both sides season with salt and pepper and 
plenty of butter, and lay them on hot, but- 
tered toast: wet with a little hot milk. 
Serve very hot or they will not be nice. 
Oysters cooked in this way and served on 
broiled beefsteak, are nice. 

Scalloped Oysters: Roll fine 1 qt crack- 
ers. Grease a pan or dish, as for a cake. 
Put in a layer of cracker crumbs; pour off 
the liquor from the oysters and add to it 
fresh milk—twice or three times its quan- 


tity. Moisten the crumbs with this and put 
over them a layer of oysters; season with 
salt and pepper and bits of butter. Alter- 
nate the layers of crackers and oysters 
with their respective seasonings, and let 
the top layer be of crumbs, with bits of 
butter over it. Beat up an egg, add to it 
1% pt milk, or if any liquid remains use 
that. Pour this over all. Bake from one- 


half to three-fourths of an hour. Cook with 
a lid over it for the first half hour; then 
uncover and brown to a desired shade. 


—_ 


Homemade Apple-Butter for Farmers. 


MRS W. H. JOHNSON, OHIO. 


Care should be taken in the selection of 
apples for making the cider which is to be 
used later in apple-butter. When sweet ap- 
ple-butter is wanted, good sweet apples, 
well matured should be carefully selected 
from which the cider is to be made. The 
cider should not be allowed to stand and 
work, but should be boiled down as soon as 
possible after being brought from the mill. 
A large copper kettle can be used to best 
advantage on the farm. It should be hung 
on a large pole in the usual way and the 
cider should be boiled down as rapidly as 
possible. It should be skimmed from time 
to time as the residue rises to the top. 
A barrel should be boiled down about one- 
fourth. In other words, a barrel contain- 
ing 50 gallons, should be reduced by boiling 
to 12 gallons. Care should be taken so as 
ret to the blaze to run up the sides 


allow 








Phillippy, Lebanon 


for making 45 quarts of homemade 


of the kettle, as it is liable to make the 
cider bitter. The cider should be careful- 
ly stored in crocks or jars, and the kettle 
should be thoroughly cleansed, if not used 
the same day. 

Several bushels of good quality sweet ap- 
ples should be selected, pared and quar- 
tered. Two bushels of quartered apples 
are required for one barrel of cider, that is 
about 12 gallons when boiled down. About 
one-half bushel of quartered apples should 
be placed in a kettle, a little cider poured 
over them and cooked until they can be 
mashed through a colander. Treat the oth- 
ers in the same manner and place all to- 
gether with the cider in a large kettle, cook 
slowly and stir constantly. With a con- 
stant heat it should be cooked until the 
cider will not separate from the apples. In 








Joseph Horne Co. 


A Big Dollar’s Worth in Each of 
These Five Styles of Fine 
Kid Gloves. 


Simply tell us your size, and the 
color you desire, and you will have 
the gloves in a jiffy. 
$1—English Cape Walking Gloves, finished 

with heavy strap seams and Imperial backs. 
Soft, pliable cape leather. White and all 
colors. One-clasp. 
$i1—A two-clasp Mocha Glove with embroidered 
back; avery strong glove of suede finish in 
gray, tan, brown and black, 

$1— The Superba, our leader. Two-clasp 
lengths, glace finish. All the leading shades 
and black and white. 

$1—The Regina, a heavy pique street glove. 

Comes also in glace finish. 
$1—One-clasp Mocha with embroidered backs. 

All colors and black. 


Have we your name for Catalogue ? 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Depr E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 





When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 


PREMIUM OFFER 


TO OUR STUDENTS 


The American Scnooi of Correspondence located 

in Boston, the home of three of America’s greatest 

technical schools, offers courses by correspondence in 

Mechanical, Electrical, Marine, 
Locomotive, Textile 
ENGINEERING 
Heating Ventilation and Plumbing 
echanical Drawing 

To demonstrate the high standard of instruction, 

every e.udent enrolling before November Ist will re- 

ceive a complete set of Instruction Papers handsomely 

bound in half morocco, forming an invaluable tech- 

nical reference library. 

Hand-book giving information as to terms, methods, 

etc., may be had on application. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL of CORRESPONDENCE 

(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Mass.) 

Boston. Mass., U.S.A. 








THAN 
LAST 
YEAR 









LOWER PRICES 


You. cen buy from.us aWARRANTED Cook 

Stove, Heating Stove or Steel Range lower 

than any other place in the United States. 

For Free Stove Catal 

vor FI@@ ote Lalalogue 
We sell to the user at Factory Prices. 
187 Styles and Sizes to select from. 


CONSUMERS C’G’E. & MFG. co. 7S 


38 Se. Desplaines St., CHICAGU, ILL. 








Send us your address 

and we will showyou 

ay ur how to make $3 a day 
absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 


the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully, remember we guarantee a clear profit 
of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure. rite at once, 
BOYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 586, Detroit, Mish. 


Have You Cot 
Rheumatism 


You Can be Quickly Cured With the 
New Scientific Discovery Which 
is Revolutionizing the 
Treatments of 
Rheumatism. 


TRIAL BOX MAILED FREE, 








After Suffering 42 Years, 
For rheumatism, that horrible plague, I dis- 
covered a harmless remedy, and in order that 


every suffering reader may learn about it I 
will gladly mail thim a trial box free. This is 
no tumbug or deception, but an honest rem- 
edy that enabled many a person to abandon 
crutch and cane. In Lyon, Mo., it cured an 
old gentleman 82 years of age, after suffer- 
ing 42 years. In Denham, Ind., it cured a 
lady who then cured fifteen of her neighbors. 
In Marion, Ohio, it enabled Mrs. Mina Schott 


to abandon her crutches. Rev. C. Sund of 
Harrisviile, Wis., testifies that this remark- 


able remedy cured two members of his con- 
gregation, one who had suffered 18, the other 


25 years. In Bolton, N. Y., it cured an old 
gentleman 83 years of age. Never before thas 
a remedy been so highly indorsed as this; 


among the eminent people who indorse it is 
Doctor Quintero of the University of Ven- 
ezuela, whose indorsement bears the official 
seal of the United States Consul. No matter 
what your form of rheumatism is, nor mind 
if doctors say you are incurable, write me 
to-day sure and by return mail you will re- 
ceive the trial box, also the most elaborate 
book ever gotten up on the subject of rheu- 
matism, absolutely free. It will tell you all 
about your case. You get the trial box and 
this wonderful book at the same time, both 
free, so let me hear from you at once and 
soon you will be cured. Address: JOHN 
SMITH, 2529 Germania Bldg., Milwaukee, 
Wwe, GU. @ & 











this condition it is jellylike. It can be test- 
ed from time to time by taking a spoonful 
and allowing it to drip in a saucer or other 
vessel. When in this jelly-like condition, 
remove the kettle from the fire and stir in 
% lb ground cinnamon. After mixing and 
stirring 5 to 10 minutes the apple-butter is 
ready for jars, croeks.or cans. It should 
be dipped out and placed in the vessels 
and allowed to cool. Care should be taken 
not to break the crust that forms on the 
top after cooling. If it is not broken, ap- 
ple-butter properly made, will keep for 
years in this condition by simply tying a 
cloth or paper over the top of the jar or 
can. 

Stirring apple-butter in large quantities 
a special stirring device is necessary. It 
consists of a piece of well-seasoned wood 
through which several holes are bored at 
the base. To the bottom is fastened a braid- 
ed brush of clean corn husks. With a han- 
dle from 8 to 10 feet long the apple-butter 
can be stirred constantly so that the bottom 
will not burn or stick in the least. It 
must be borne in mind that a great deal 
depends upon the stirring process. If this 
is faithfully and properly done and _ the 
other directions are followed, a good prod- 
uct will result. 


SOUR-APPLE BUTTER. 

Where sweet cider is not available or 
where sour cider is preferred, one barrel 
should be boiled down to one-quarter. 
When about half boiled down, a half bushel 
of quartered Rambo apples or other apples 
of good quality should be added and stirred 
constantly. This should be boiled for an 
hour or so, when another half bushel 
should be added and stirred in the same 
manner. As soon-as this is reduced. so as 
to admit another bushel, they should be 
added, cooked and stirred until the same 
jelly-like condition is obtained as described 
above. 

When done about 20 Ibs- of. granulated 
sugar and % Ib ground cinnamon should be 
added and thoroughly stirred 10 to 15 min- 
utes. The fire should then be removed and 
the butter put in jars at once. When cool, 
cover as deseribed above. Under no circum- 
stances should apple-butter of any kind 
be allowed to stand in brass or copper ket- 
tles after it is done. The kettle should 
be thoroughly cleansed and sealded. Made 
according to these directions apple-butter 
will be smooth, jelly-like and will keep for 
years, if kept in a moderately cool cellar 
or_pantry. As a tart, dessert, or spread for 
bread, nothing is more palatable and de- 
licious than homemade apple-butter. 


a A Fear. 


e ZAIDA- 
Oh, the triumph and the rapture, after years 
of. grief and wrong! 


Now the wrong has all been righted, in my } 


heart’s a happy song. 

Yet a dark fear now hangs o’er me,—that I 
selfish be through joy; 

Too triumphant, selfassertive, mingling truth 
with pride’s alloy. 


Let me not forget the anguish that I pray Ill 
feel no more! ; 

Let the past and present wander side by side, 
the wide world o’er! 

Then, with grateful thanks commingled with 
sad memory’s dark despair,— 

Strong and happy, I can yet feel for those 
bearing pain and care! 


a 


Qur Pattern Offer. 








8457 — Ladies’ 
Wrapper with 
Yoke, 32-44 inches 
bust measure. 


Price 10 cents each from our Pattern 


8448 — Girls’ 
Dress, 6, 8, 10 and 
12 years. 











Department. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


JENNIE JAMESON. 





This month we begin-the puzzle contest im 
earnest. We have had a great many good 
puzzles sent in for the Sept contest and we 
shall use, them» during the year: :As usual, 
we will give 15-prizes, the first. of which will 
be two dollars. in cash to the 15 best lists of 
answers, 

RULES. 


No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question,—that. is, yous must not say the an- 
swer is this or that, for if you do, the answer 
to the question wiil be thrown out. A mis- 
spelled “word will also throw out the answer 
in which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together 10 days 
after the receipt of the last paper in October. 
This will save you going to the postoffice 
so often with your answers, and will give you 
more.time to work out the questions. Address 
all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this office. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or for 
those published each week, but only for the 
most .complete sets. of answers to the whole 
month’s list. 

Webster’s International dictionary will be 
authority in this month’s puzzles. 


FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR OCTOBER. 


1. Anagram (one word)— 
RAT SIN NOT FOR MA. 
2. Half Square— 
1, A fish; 2, a drinking vessel; 3,. aloft; 
4, a letter. 
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3. Diamond— 
1, A vowel; 2, an ancient name of a gun; 
3, a habitation; 4 mystery; 5, animal fat; 
6, a plant; 7, a vowel. 
4, Charade— 
_ My first is feminine, my second is a 
clique and my whole is a fish. 
5. Word Square— 
1, A tree; 2,.uncommon; 3, the air; 4, a 
plant; 5, disagreeable. 
A es EE a oe 
A Cabin Breakfast—I was carrying a 
fine haddock into the house, when one of 
the neighbors sauntered along with, “‘Let an 
old tar tell you how to cook that’ fish—one 
who's lived on the big pond half his days.” 
So following his directions, I cut the fish inte 
four sections and put it into a big pan onto 
the stove to boil in salted water some 25 
or 30 minutes. In the meantime I rubbed 
together a couple of ounces of butter and 2-3 
cup flour, adding plenty of the salt water 
that the fish had boiled in’ until thin, and 
then.set it on the stove in a quart pan (or 
granite dish). te boil, stirring constantly. 
Then calling for crackers, as if they were 
hardtack or some kind of sailer’s patent 
bread, I put them into the gravy to mois- 
ten. Next,.cutting. the fish into. small 
Squares, I sandwiched the soaked crack- 
ers between the layers of haddock, dusting 
each with pepper and celery salt, and plac- 
ing into-a large tureen, poured over the 
whole a full quart of hot dressing, reserv- 
ing some for the baked potatoes. This 
with celery or onion relish and hot. coffee 
creates hunger for a saflor’s breakfast on 
dry land.—[Elizabeth. 








*‘Let the GOLD DUST 
twins do yeur work! * 


Send for our 
FREE 
bookiet, 
“Golden 

__ Rules for 

Housework.” 




















Three times a day, 1095 times a year, the 


twins will make your dish-was' easy. 
GOLD DUST 2222233 
cleaner than soap or anything else could 


make them. There is no cleaning that 


GOLD DUST will not do better, easier and cheaper than soap or any other cleanser. 
THE N. K, FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, . 
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Every little girl loves a doll. How delighted 
she would be an a whole family of big dolls with 
which to “play house.” ‘These dolls are nearly 
two feet high, have rosy cheeks, beautiful hair, 
heads that will not break, eyes that will not fall 
in, nor suffer any of the mishaps that dollies are 
likely to encounter. They are the 20th Century 
model of the old fashioned doll that Grandma 
used to make, and would make Grandma open ‘her 
eyes in wonder. They are made of extra heavy 
satteen that will not tear, and are dressed in bright 
colors that will not:fade. They are very:d le 
and will give a child more real pleasure than an 
dollmade. We will give these four beautiful dol 
absolutely free for selling only five boxes of our 
Laxative Stomach Tablets at 25 cents a box. 
Write to-day and we will send the Tablets by mail 
postpaid. When sold send us the money ($1.25) 
and we will send you the four dolls same day 
money is received. ress, 


NATIONAL MEDICINE CO., 


ni y Le ee 
Dis ew sie Premium Dept. 50K, New Haven, Conn. 












































































ADVERTISEMENTS 


LET THE WIND WORK FOR YOU 


Don’t do work that tne wind can ao .or you. A 
windmill isn’t for pumping alone; that is but a tenth 
of its possible service. Let us send you our 40-page 
book showing the dozens of things that a power 
Aermotor can do. The hardest part of your work 
can be saved by it. 


Wind power costs nothing. It is almost always 
available, if you have the right windmill. The first 
cost is small; the running expense almost nothing. 
Its efficiency is marvelous. 


Take feed-grinding, for instance. We make a 
simple and inexpensive grinder, which, in connection 
with the 12-foot Aermotor, will, in a fair wind, grind from 12 to 15 bushels of feed per hour. 

Besides doing his own work, many a farmer has paid for his power Aermotor the first season by 
doing custom grinding for the neighbors. Many are clothing themselves and their boys every year 
with what it earns. 

Then there is feed to cut, corn to shell, and wood to saw. The grindstone must be turned; the 
churn must be operated; the machinery in your tool room needs to be driven. 

No need of doing these things by hand. 

If you hire this work done, it may cost you as mucn every season as an Aermotor would cost. 

If you or your boys do it you are wasting as much. And it is that kind of drudgery that drives 
boys away from the farm. 

These very boys like mechanics. The operation of a power mill is fun for them. And they will 
find a score of ways to make it help in the farm work. 

Let them doit. They will save all the dollars that you pay the miller and blacksmith. They 
will make more dollars by doing the same work for others. 

You are using farm machinery that serves you but a few weeks in the year, and it pays. No 
modern farmer would think of doing without it. 

A power Aermotor that costs less works 365 days in the year. Almost no attention is needed; 
the power is free. 

You who get along without an Aermotor don’t know what you miss. If you used one a season 
you would not go without it for many times what it cost. You would do without your mower first. 


LET US SEND YOU OUR BOOK 


If you would like to know more about the power Aermotor, write for our book. Remember that 
the Aermotor is the result of 5,000 experiments to learn how to get the utmost power from the wind. 
This book was written by the man who is highest authority on wind power. 

It tells how he gets that power in the Aermotor; how he utilizes it without waste by friction; how 
he has made a power Aermotor, covered with 55 patents, that does as much work with a 12-foot wheel 
as the old kinds will do with a 16-foot wheel. 


He tells how he cut the cost of wind power to one-sixth what it was when he started. 


It also contains some very interesting extracts from very careful, scientific experiments made at 
the Universities of Kansas and Wisconsin. These facts are a matter of public record, but can be 
more conveniently read from this book, which we furnish upon request. 


These reports show how wonderfully the Aermotor surpasses all other windmills in efficiency. 
They also give the results of a large number of experiments showing just what can be accom- 
plished with different kinds of grain in winds of various velocities. 


You can’t afford to buy any power mill save the Aermotor. You would pay more and get far 
less if you bought any other. This book tells you why. More than half the world’s buyers choose 
Aermotors now, both for pumping and power; and the other half would, too, if they knuw them. 


The book is free for the asking. Write today; we will send you the book and tell you the 
nearest dealer who has Aermotors on show. 


AERMOTOR GO. 1233 rockwe.. st. CHICAGO 








